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ADA P. McCORMICK 
She Started Her Own Magazine 
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Ntillwater Makes The Satevepost! 


QOtas wares. Oklahoma, the new literary 

center! Uninformed people sometimes 
ask, where the heck is Stillwater? The an- 
swer was in The Saturday Evening Post 
three weeks or so ago, issue November 6th, 
in the leading spot. “Just Call The Mayor” 
was written by Marguerette Lowe Engel, 
who is our Mayor's Secretary. One day 
Mrs. Uzzell phoned our Park Department to 
order wood for our fireplace and Mrs. Engel 
answered. “Do I order wood at the Mayor's 
office?” asked Mrs. Uzzell. “Anything you 
want—the Mayor has it,” joked busy Sec- 
retary Engel. “You've got a Saturday Eve- 
ning Post article in your job,” said Mrs. 
Uzzell. The piece was promptly done, re- 
vised with the prompter’s critical help, sold, 
printed, the state plastered with posters 
celebrating our town and its new author— 
everybody happy. 





THE NEW AUTHOR 


This success (and another of our writers 
appeared in the next issue of The Post) celebrates this fact: the critic you hire should, 
above all, be sophisticated, mentally alert. and editorially experienced. He must 
know more, see more, than you or he can’t help you. How many other critics and 
teachers in our business can meet this qualification? These others read our books 
to learn our methods of technique but when ideas are needed they can’t spark them, 
not as we do. As a result writers helped or trained by us are found everywhere in 
print today. 

Drop us a card or write a letter asking for our pamphlet, “Literary Services”, 
which discusses agents and critics and contains advice from noted story writers and 
novelists we have helped. It is free and will be sent by return mail. A manuscript 
criticism costs $5 for an editorial appraisal and $10 for a collaborative criticism with 
replotting if necessary. These fees cover single manuscripts, fact or fiction, not 
exceeding 5,000 words; for additional words a dollar a thousand. Our “Narrative 
Technique” for story writers is $3, and our “Technique of the Novel” for novelists, a 
new book, is $3.50, either or both sent by return mail on order. 


If you want to sell ...see Uzzell! 


G. I. ENROLLMENTS ACCEPTED 
UNDER VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 


THOMAS H. UZZELL CAMELIA W. UZZELL 
STILLWATER e OKLAHOMA 
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KiNwit— 
Family Slant 
Sir: 

At present we are especially in need of light, 
readable fiction of not more than 2500 words. 
We like stories about young married couples, 
humorous family life, children, and romance, 
which contain no violence, divorce or general 
unhappiness. We pay from 2% to 5 cents a 
word, on acceptance. 

We also buy how-to-do-it articles, of no more 
than 1000 words, which would be of interest to 
the homemaker and her family. We prefer that 
photographs or other illustration accompany such 
articles. We pay the same rate for articles as 
for fiction. 

The poetry which we use is humorous, with a 
family appeal, and from four to six lines. We 
can also use general interest filler material, word- 
age 300 to 500. 

Mary Snapp, 

Western Family, 

1300 North Wilton Place, 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


The Girl of My Dreams ... 
Sir: 

I have been sitting here at my desk for the 
past fortnight trying to dig up an idea. For 
some reason my eyes are always landing on the 
cover of the 1948 Wrirer’s YEAR Book. 

Looking at it gives me an idea about your 
annual short story contest, with its rather 
vague invitation for writers to do a story. 

I think you might say, “Writers, write a story 
inspired by the lady on the cover of the 1948 
Writer’s YEAR Boox. That would give writers 
a chance to shoot at a definite target and also 
provide an excuse for using such a cover picture. 

There are only two known things about this 
young woman. 1—She is covering up a fresh 
vaccination scar on her arm with her left hand. 
2—She is without a doubt a reader on some 
editorial staff. Outside of that we have no 
actual knowledge. 

Just see what the pathological-fiction boys 
could do! Now why was she vaccinated on the 
right forearm instead of the leg? Was she a 
guinea pig for old Doctor Jenner? Or was she 
his secretary (pathological-sex school)? Or was 
he drunk when he did it and mistook her arm 
for her leg (whacky-fantasy type) ? 

Next is the peculiar, empty background. Ap- 
parently from the color, she is lying on_a pool 





2,500 MARKETS 


FOR WRITERS 


THE 
WRITER'S MARKET 


has received 250 favorable 


newspaper and magazine reviews! 


HE only up-to-date, complete and accurate writ- 
er’s market directory is The Writer’s Market. This 


has been checked and double-checked by hundreds of 


editors, 


by our market agents, and by our own 


editorial staff. It is the only up-to-date market direc- 
tory, and the best one ever offered writers. 


In this book we have put out many new features 


suggested by our readers, and improved the last edi- 
tion on every count. 


Why do professional writers the world over leave 


standing orders with us to send them each new edi- 
tion of The Writer’s Market? Study its contents: 


Editorial requirements of every magazine and 
newspaper in the world carrying fiction; classi- 
fied, indexed, and stated in detail. 


Editorial requirements of every trade journal 
buying articles, p hs or fiction; classi- 
fied or stated in detail. 


Detailed editorial requirements of all book pub- 
lishers. 


Detailed requirements of all syndicates. 
Complete markets for photographs. 


Accurate copyright information written for us 
by the Register of Copyright. 


Complete listing of radio stations, networks, ad- 
vertising agencies, and radio syndicates. 


Play markets, Verse markets, House Organs, 
Comic Magazines, Cartoon and Gag Markets, 
and other interesting features. 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY 















WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 
(C0 Send me postpaid one copy of the revised 12th edi- 


0 Enter 


Ci 


tion of The Writer’s Market. I enclose $3.50 


my one year subscription to WRITER’S 
DIGEST and send me postpaid one copy of “The 
Writer’s Market.” I enclose $4.50 payment in full. 
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My subscription is [J new [ renewal [ extension 











The Writer’s Di igest, 22 a, 12th St. 
$2.00 the year. Vol. 29, N: 
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matter, 
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WRITE TO SELL! 


Avoid the fumbling which loses sales. _ 
Use this successful, complete, step-by-step guidance: 


Novel Writing Plan (15 Sections) 
Poetry Writing Plan (15 Sections) 
Not sketchy outlines; each plan runs about 
350,000 words, Write for particulars and 

sample sheet. 
Also, completely personal training and 
coaching in short story technique. 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
745 S. Plymouth Bivd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 



































WRITER— 


Do you want your manuscripts typed neatly, 
accurately, promptly? 50 cents per thousand 
words. 


JULIA M. REPACE 
407 Citizens Bidg. Canton 2, Ohio 














ELEANOR KING e 


Author's Representative 


BOOKS, NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, SCREEN 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, Italian, Spanish, German 
International Placement 
19 W. 44th — Room 900 
MU 2-6390 NEW YORK 18 



































LET'S BE SENSIBLE... 


Recent survey (Jan.-Aug. *48) of majority 
leading fiction magazines : . . “Slicks”, “Semi- 
Slicks” and “Pulps” . . . shows that 96% of 
published stories followed ONE story pattern. 
Isn’t it logical that your best bet is to learn 
that pattern, cast your stories in that mold? 
The MASTER FORMULA FOR ACTION STORIES is 
that patterm 

Nothing like it in clarity and detail has ever been 
offered before. 

Printed in graph form, it is easy to follow 
as a road map. It shows the four sections of 
a story, The Three Manners of Presentation and 
the amount of each used by good craftsmen. 


Scenes are ruled off in contrasting color; 
points of conflict are highlighted. It 
shows the Nine Ingredients inherent to 
every story (never before published) and 
where and how many times each is used. 


It pin-points every element from "plants" to ''climax"’ 
and shows you what to write in each 100 words. 


NOT FOR the ivory-tower tenant or the starry- 
eyed dreamer who still believes in ‘‘inspiration.‘' 
This is for the writer who wants to SELL. 
A post card will bring details. 
MASTER FORMULA 
Box 1741 Fresno, Calif. 














Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 








or billiard table. You can readily see the gen- 
erous field here. Why was she lying on a billiard 
table? Were all the hotel rooms taken (come- 
to-big-city-for-fame-and-fortune type)? Or may- 
be that green isn’t a billiard table but a putting. 
green on some golf links. Fine. Why is she 
lying on the putting-green interfering with 
other golfers’ putting (sports type)? I would 
say that any writer who couldn’t do a won- 
derful story about a girl lying flat on a putting. 
green wasn’t worth his salt. 

I hope you will start this contest. I am 
sure lots of writers will love to do something 
commemorating this interesting cover picture. 
Maybe a good first-prize would be a two weeks 
vacation with a gir] who looks nothing whatever 
like the one on the cover, all expenses paid. 

Harry I. SHumway, 

915 Pleasant Street, 

Bridgewater, Mass. 
© Wait till you see the ‘49 Year Book cover, Mr. 
Shumway! It's due out in January.—Ed. 


Geographic Writers 
Sir: ‘ 

The ideal article for The National Geographic 
Magazine is an accurate, descriptive narrative of 
personal experiences in places of geographic 
interest. 

Often a single well chosen incident reveals 
more about people and places than several pages 
of factual description. The Magazine interprets 
a country through the customs, the work, and 
play of its people. Adverse criticisms of morals, 
religion, manners, and politics are not desired. 
Human interest and sympathetic understanding 
are the fundamental requirements for effective 
writing. 

In reporting the commonplacc, the writer 
should select scenes and customs peculiarly char- 
acteristic of the places and people he describes. 
The beginning of the article should create a defi- 
nite impression of the single effect the author 
wishes to produce, and each succeeding para- 
graph should strengthen that effect. 

Articles should cover subjects fully, yet briefly 
and vividly. Manuscripts published by The Geo- 
graphic seldom exceed 7,500 words in length; 
often shorter articles, of from 2,000 to 3,000 
words, are welcome. It is well to submit, with 
each manuscript, as large a selection as possible 
of photographs. 

For an acceptable 2,000 to 7,500-word article, 
accompanied by an adequate number of good 
photographs (usually. from 25 to 100), The So- 
ciety may pay from $50 to $500, depending on 
the public interest in the subject, the number and 
excellence of the photographs, and the literary 
quality of the text. 

Before preparing material to submit, prospec- 
tive contributors are advised to query the editor. 

Leo A. Borau, Editorial Staff, 
The National Geographic Magazine 
16th and M Streets, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Watch Out — You'll Be Investigated 
Sir: 

After reading the write-up on F.B.I. Detective 
magazine in your November issue, I sent them a 
story. This morning I received a phone call 
from a young lady at the F.B.I., the real, not the 
fictional one. They had received my manuscript, 
and it disturbed them a great deal. It seems that 
I had not put down on the envelope that F.B.I. 
Detective was a magazine; and the Post Office, 
notwithstanding the address, had sent the enve- 
lope to J. Edgar Hoover’s men. 

The young lady seemed rather shaken; possibly 
she was thinking that this was only the first of 
a long line of rejections she would be called 
upon to make. 

Puitip KESSLER, 
344 East 46th Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Money-Making Sidelines 
Sir: 

As a steady reader of The Forum, one fact has 
struck me over and over again: the writers who 
submit their ideas on free-lance writing seem to 
be overlooking one wonderful bet. While waiting 
around for acceptances, rejections, or a Bright 
Idea, why don’t they start making the rounds of 
their home-town advertising agencies, publishers, 
printers and radio stations? 

The amount of free-lance work one can pick 
up from such sources is amazing and, what’s even 
more gratifying, such work quite often leads into 
story or article material that can be sold to 
national markets. It also pays very nicely. 

Not long ago I completed a job for one of 
our local advertising firms, which consisted of 
writing copy for a 16-page booklet advertising 
the achievements of an outstanding architectural 
firm. I was paid well for my work and found out 
so much about present-day architectural trends 
here that I wrote and sold an article on just that. 

There are literally thousands of advertising 
agencies and radio stations in every section of 
the country which, although they don’t have 
enough work to warrant putting a writer on full 
time, are overjoyed to find someone willing to 
fill assignments on a free-lance basis. 

You can just about make your own rates. For 
magazine, newspaper, booklet or pamphlet copy, 
it’s usual to ask for payment by the hour, since 
you give thought to the copy as well as type- 
writer treatment. For radio scripts, it’s de rigeur 
to charge per script. How much does one charge? 
That depends entirely on the town and on the 
firm. Be gentle with the small-town operator. In 
larger cities, naturally, the gravy is thicker. Extra 
revenue never hurts. 

InEs SLATE, 

4312 Europa Drive, 

Houston 8, Tex. 
® How are other WD readers profitably occupying 
their spare time?—Ed. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Had Never Written a Line 
Sells Article Before 


Completing Course 


“Before completing the N. I. A. 
course, I sold a feature to Screen- 
land Magazine for $50. That resulted 
in an immediate assignment to do 
another. After successive feature sto- 
ries, I am now working into fiction 

eld. Previous to enrolling, I had 
never written a line for publication.”’ 
—Gene E. Levant, 116 West Ave., 
Los Angeles 28, Cal. 


"How do I get My Start 


as a writer?” 
HERE'S THE ANSWER 


First, don’t stop believing you can write; there 
is no reason to think you can’t write until you 
have tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first at- 
tempts are rejected. That happens to the best 
authors, even to those who have “arrived.” Re- 
member, too, there is no age limit in the writing 
profession. Conspicuous success has come to both 
young and old writers. 

Where to begin then? There is no surer way 
than to get busy and write. 

Gain experience, the “‘know how.”’ Understand how 
to use words. Then you can construct the word-buildings 
that now are vague, misty shapes in your mind. 

O. Henry, Mark k Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, just to 
mention a few, all first learned to use words at a pommnaper 
copy desk. And the Newspaper Institute Copy Desk 
Method is today helping men and women of all ages to 


develop their writing talent . . . helping them gain their 
first little checks of $25, $50 and $100. 


Learn to Write by WRITING 


The Newspaper Institute of America is a training school for 
writers, Here your talent grows under the supervision of sea- 
soned writers and critics. Scebasis is placed on teaching you 
by experience. We don’t tell you to read this author and that 
author or to study his style. We don’t give you rules and 
theories to absorb. The N. A. aims to teach you to express 
yourself in your own natural style. You work in your own 
home, on your own time. 

Each week you receive actual newspaper-type assignments 
as though you work on a large metropolitan daily. Your 
stories are ther returned to us and we put them under a 
microscope, so to speak. Faults are pointed out. Sugres- 
tions are made. Soon you discover you are getting the “‘teel”’ 





” 





of it, that professional touch. You acquire a natural, easy 
approach. You can see where you are going. 
Jhen a magazine returns a story, 
one seldom knows the real reason for 
the rejection; they have no time to 
waste giving constructive criticism. VETERANS: 
e 


The N. I. A. tells you where you are 
wrong, and why, and shows you what 
to do about it. 


A Chance to Test 


This course 














Yourself—FREE approved 
Our unique Writing Aptitude Test 
tells whether you possess the funda- 7 
mental qualities necessary to success- or 
ful writing—acute observation, “yo 
matic instinct, ima ination, etc. ou ’ 
enjoy taking this Set. It’s free. Just Veterans 
mail the coupon below and see_what 
our editors think about you. News- ss 
paper Institute of America. One Park Training. 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. (Founded 
1925.) 
Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Send me without cost or obligation your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 
tion about writing for profit, as promised in 
Writer’s Dicest, Decem 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Mr. 
Address ibaa ae 
( ) Check here if you are eligible under en pa « Bill of Rights 
All cor fid No 2 call. 7-W-S68 








Copyright 1948, Newspaper Institute of America. 











EVE WOODBURN LITERARY AGENCY 


JOHN R. THOMPSON, ASSOCIATE 


Experience in writing, editorial and sales 
work enables us to offer you 


EXPERT ADVICE 


on your manuscripts 
TERMS ON REQUEST 
333 East 43rd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 








1001 SYNONYMS FOR "SAID" 


Fully classified according to usage. Includes 


slang; includes over 100 “tone of voice” 

NINE 2h nt tee ess caved $1.00 
THE JAYDELL CO. 

Box 449-D Glendale, Calif. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Promptly, neatly, accurately by professional typist. 
Pica or Elite type, good bond, extra first page, carbon 
copy, proof read, mailed flat with your original. 
Rates: 50c per 1000 words under 10,000 words 
45¢ per 1000 words over 10,000 words 


H. L. GREEN 


Box 704 Meridian, Miss. 











WRITERS 


WORK TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY! 





Title ae Price 

Yankee Frankenstein Sensation $175.00 
Taxicab Tidbit This Week 250.00 
The Scorpion True Detective 495.00 


a. I have written and sold the above articles plus 
1000 others in the past 15 years to over 100 differ- 
ent national magazines. 

b. My students — WRITING AND SLANTING TO 
DIRECT ORDER ONLY —are featured today in 
scores of newsstand publications. 

c. I have developed a NEW — COMPLETELY PER- 
SONAL—ABSOLUTELY INDIVIDUAL—Course 
in Article Writing. LANTING YOUR PER- 
SONAL TALENTS AND INDIVIDUAL MA- 
TERIAL TO SPECIALIZED MARKETS. 

d. No oo A Ss appear — AS DIFFERENT — 
AS CTICAL FOR THE BEGINNING 
WRITER OR THE ‘PROFESSIONAL — has ever 
before been made by a nrioe WRITER 

AND RECOGNIZED INSTRUCTOR 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
"*Writing to Direct Order Only"’ 


WILL H. MURRAY 


5703 Broadway Cleveland 4, Ohio 








REINES LITERARY SERVICE 
CRITICISM—EDITING—GHOSTWRITING 


"Send for pamphiet G' 
(Please Include Stamp) 
82-35 Grenfell Ave:, Kew Gardens, L. I., 
Virginia 9-7808 


N. Y. 












Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Pity the Poor Locksmith 
Sir: 

Somewhere the idea has gotten around that 
locks are only temporary obstacles which gang. 
sters, detectives, and ‘“superhumans” bypass at 
will with pass-keys, picks, or sometimes even 
hairpins! 

For thousands of years locksmiths have served 
their craft with integrity and skill. With a few 
strokes of the pen, an author or cartoonist de. 
stroys the protection of the finest lock in the 
world—on paper, of course. The magic-fingered 
characters who frequent mystery plots are un- 
true to life. There isn’t a man alive who can 
open a modern, well machined lock by the tech- 
niques that are revealed in the movies, magazines, 
comics or on the radio. 

We suggest to authors, who must have their 
locks opened, that they give their characters 
battering rams, dynamite or other forceful meth- 
ods of entry. 

Try prying open your own locks with a hair- 
pin before giving your fictional detectives and 
housebreakers that “magic touch.” 

Locksmith Ledger, 
49 Monticello Ave., 
Jersey City 4, N. J. 


Doubtful, Indeed 
Sir: 

On page 62 of the November WD you have 
two magazines listed, each bearing the same 
name and apparently published by the same 
company. 

You have Wings, 670 Fifth Ave., NYC, Gerry 
Rogers, Ed., and you also have Wings, 670 Fifth 
Ave., Paul L. Paine, Ed. It strikes me as being 
rather doubtful that one publishing company 
would have two magazines bearing the same 
name. 

Puiuip R. TRAVER, 
The Dunrovin, 
Lake Hill, N. Y. 


e Mr. Paine edits Wings (Fiction House) at 670 
Fifth Ave.; but Gerry Rogers is the editor of Whisper, 
201 W. 52nd St., N.Y.C. 19. The editorial require- 


ments given were correct.—Ed. 


Se Do Writers 
Sir: 

I recently got a letter from my son stationed 
in Saudi Arabia, telling about a co-worker of 
his who was reading the Personals Department in 
WD one evening. 

“‘Here’s one for you,” the man said. “A woman 
who has the job of a forest fire lookout.” 

My son grabbed the magazine. ‘Why that’s 
my mom,” he shouted. 

WriTer’s Dicest certainly gets around. 

N. M. E., 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 
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School Days 
Sir: 

The Scott Meredith School for Writers will 
begin sessions in New York City on March 7 and 
is accepting applications. 

The School for Writers, a division of the Scott 
Meredith Literary Agency, is entirely commercial 
in focus and is concerned with the most direct 
and intelligent path to slick fiction and other 
sales—based on facts developed through years of 
dealing with editors and writers. 

All its instructors are working editors, whose 
regular classes will be supplemented with guest 
instruction by famous writers and editors as ex- 
perts. For example, to name a few, MacLennan 
Farrell, associate fiction editor of Collier’s, will 
discuss viewpoint; Eleazer Lipsky, author of 
“The Kiss of Death,’ will discuss characteriza- 
tion. Fletcher Pratt will discuss plausibility, and 
Arnold Hano, managing editor of Bantam Books, 
will conduct one of the group of workshop 
sessions. 


The course consists of forty-five hours of eve- 
ning classes, three times a week extending over 
a period of three months. Interested WD readers 
are requested to write, phone or visit this agency 
for further information. 

James A. Bryans, Fiction Editor 
Scott Meredith Literary Agency, 
1650 Broadway, 

New York 19, N. Y. 


Pulpsters to Assemble 
Sir: 

The Pulp Writers’ Section of the Authors’ 
League of America is holding an open meeting 
for members and writers who are not yet mem- 
bers on December 8 at 8:00 P.M. at Recital Hall 
in Carnegie Hall, New York City. 

The subject is a writer’s productivity—what 
helps him do more and better work and what 
holds him back. The psychological aspect will be 
given by Dr. Edmund Bergler, psychiatrist and 
writer. The practical approach will be discussed 
by Paul Gallito. 


PAULINE Bioom, Secretary, 
The Pulp Writers’ Section 





Want an Honest-to-Goodness, Help- 
ful Criticism of Your Manuscript! 
I AM NOT AN AGENT—BUT I do promise 
to read every word of your manuscript. If 
I think it stinks, I will frankly tell you so 
—but, more than that— I will suggest how to 
decontaminate it. At 90 cents a 1000 words, 
it’s a darn good service! 
CHARLES R. PRICE 

4110 45th St. San Diego 5, Calif. 








TYPING 


A manuscript typed neatly, accurately and technically 
perfect by a professional ist stands a better chance 
of being read and accepted by editors. Send in work 
to one who has been in the business since 

Good quality bend, mailed flat with your original. 
Carbon free. charge for minor corrections. 
PROMPT SERVICE ! ! 


RATES: 45¢ per 1000 words under 10,000 words 
40c per 1000 words over 10,000 words 


ARTHUR WINGERT 
422 So. Third St. Chambersburg, Penna. 











SUCCESSFUL COACH FOR 15 YEARS 
WILL PERSONALLY CRITICIZE YOUR MS. 


Monthly $7.50, or_ single rictam: ooting, plots, try. 
$1 to IM; $2 to 3M; $3 t HICAG LASS & Crus: 
MY TECHNICAL TUIBRARY 
HERE’S HO 
HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas)...... 
LET’S PLOT! (Plots for everything) ..... 


1—WRITERS: - 
2.50 
MAKE rt St L! (Advance Technique) . -- 
3.00 


2—WRITERS: 
3—WRITERS: 
4—WRITERS: 
5—WRITERS: 
6—WRITERS: 


LEARN TO EARN! (Advance orders). 
TRY SHORT SHORTS (8 types explained) 
21312 Ridge MILDRED |. REID 


DOUBLE wiirinxc INCOME 


Write SALABLE STORIES by using a “Sherwood 
BRIEF.” 










that don’t sell! Double 


Ss wasting time on stories 
your writi ge my more—by devoting your ged 
talent whol motivated, 


nly plotted character 
tion packed STORIES THA 


A “Sherwood Brief’ is a rough draft of a story. it 


consi: of a concentrated, soundly plotted narrative, ex- 
citing description. tural conve: correct lingo, trad 
names, and sparkling action incidents — all written expressly 
for you, From Bri ‘ou write own story in your 
— the quick, by 

You will be amazed at easy 1 to write suc- 
pon iy Aol using ‘‘Sherwood Briefe — "al Ry client sold 3 
stories m 4 Briefs. A radio uses a Brief a week. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FULL . BPORMATION 


1 BW RS) 5 82954", £010) 8) 


Author, Professor, World Traveler, Radio 
Artist, Lecturer 
1421 So. Walnut Grove Ave., Rosemead, Calif. 








STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 


SOLD 





WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS [| 

® $1,230 for a magazine story! 

® $750.00 Advance for a book idea! 

. $300.00 Advance for 60pp. of books! 
® “Discovery" in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 

© Book-of-the-Month Recommendation! 

© BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 








if you want results: er nbd market hestnpeatie and a write blindly. 


Write for our free detailed circular 


fee is very low. If you want to sell — we can 





help you. 
Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help you sell 
highest-rate markets. 





PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET 


NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 
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W! (Basic Technique)....... $1.00 


Evanston, !Ilinols 








































C. V. PARKINSON 
ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


Authors’ Representation 


© Full representation services for es- 
tablished and beginning writers. 


@ Fiction, non-fiction, and foreign 
language markets. 


¢ Immediate readings, quick reports, | 
and effective placement. 


Full information on request 


BRIGHTWATERS, NEW YORK | 



























YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


My pupils rank tops in magazine and volume publication, 
and in anthology and other poetry contests. This nation- 
wide record improves constantly. For 25 years. I have 
taught poets, versifiers, songwriters how to perfect and 
get the fullest returns from their verse, including 
my, work as instructor in versification at New York 
University and William and Mary College. Most of 
my_work with private pupils ranging from beginners 
to Pulitzer Prize winners, is done by correspondence. M 
Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary ($3.60) and Poet’s Hand- 
book ($1.60) are now standard. Why neglect longer the 
many profits from versification? Write today: you are 
unfair to yourself to delay longer. Send $1 for trial criti- 
cism of 1 poem. 


CLEMENT WOOD DELANSON. N.Y. 



















MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an ex- 
pert. Publishers recommend my services. 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


VAnderbilt 6-0492 
342 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 











Any Business in Australia? 
Sir: 

In January I am flying to Australia and am 
now wondering if I could be of. service to any 
of your readers while I am in that country or 
en route thereto. 

Some of your readers may have dealings with 
editors which have not been settled satisfactorily, 
or questions may be outstanding that could best 
be dealt with by a personal representative. Or 
some readers might simply like to be put in 
touch with people “Down Under.” I could also 
handle editorial assignments along the way. 

The Fellowship of Australian Writers has asked 
me to give talks to its members in Sydney, Mel- 
bourne, Adelaide and Perth, and so I propose 
to discuss free-lance writing and photography 
in America. It would be helpful to me to obtain 
from some of your readers firsthand accounts of 
their experiences, and so enable me to give my 
talks in Australia more authenticity and timeli- 
ness. 

ARTHUR J. GRENFELD, 
151-15 85th Avenue, 
Jamaica, L. I., New York. 


Just a Few States Off 
Sir: 

Recently we have received a number of free- 
lance submissions, addressed to Modern Phar- 
macy at New York. We have not used this 
address for two years. 

The address should be: 

Georce A. BENDER, Editor, 
Modern Pharmacy, 

Parke, Davis & Company, 
Detroit 32, Mich. 


Following Greeley's Advice 
Sir: 

WD has often published brief letters by resi- 
dents out West regarding places to live. I 
wondered if some of them would write me, giving 
information pertaining to housing as well as 
working conditions. 

There are my wife, three children, and myself. 
We are planning to sell our home here in the 
East and move West. ‘ 

Suppose there are any who would be inter- 
ested? States we’d like to hear from are Arizona, 
New Mexico, Texas, and California. 

MATTHEW F. CHRISTOPHER, 

Asbury Road, 

Ithaca, N. Y. 
© Reader Christopher might also take a look at the 
$3.00 a day listings in the Writer's 1948 Year Book. 
—Ed. 













EST. 1919 


For studio presentation. Published story 
writers, 10% commission on sales only. 
New writers, reasonable reading fee. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET: 
FACTS ABOUT WRITING & SELL- 
ING SCREEN STORIES & GETTING 
Ld YOURSELF PUBLISHED. 


CHESTER C. BEMIS, ASSOCIATE 


WE WEED GOOD SCREEN STORIES 


IT'S FREE TO ALL 
6605 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, Cal. 
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The Raw Materials of Writing 


Sir: 

Western Pulp @& Paper, a new magazine pub- 
lished in Vancouver, B. C. for the Western 
Canadian pulp and paper industry, is in the 
market for material on interesting developments 
in the trade anywhere in North America. The 
Great Lakes area, on both sides of the border, 
should be an especially good source. 

Contributions should contain as much techni- 
cal information as possible about new processes, 
mills, equipment, products, etc., but we don’t 
expect a free-lance writer to do a scientific paper. 
Don’t be confused by the words “pulp” and 
“paper”; these actually cover a wide field, in- 
cluding rayon, cellulose, plastics, cellanese, cello- 
phane, and pulpwood forestry. 

Payment on acceptance, $3.00 for photos, and 
at least lc per word. We can use anything from 
fillers to 2000 words. Don’t bother to query on 
short items, but you had better outline any 
feature-length articles. 

A. H. MitcHeELu, Associate Editor, 
Western Pulp & Paper, 

1040 West Pender St., 

Vancouver, B. C. 


Up and at Him 
Sir: 
I wish to contact gag writer, Mort Cornin. I 
have money for him from a sale of one of his gags. 
I'd also like to get in touch with gag-writers. 
Am working with a New York agency and mak- 
ing sales with some regularity. 
Harry SEVERNS, 
711 North 22nd St., 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


Dixieland Correspondents 
Sir: 

The Laundryman’s-Cleaner’s Guide is in need 
of a few correspondents. The Guide gives exten- 
sive coverage of all southern and southwestern 
territory from New Mexico through Washington, 
D. C. Rate of payment for all submitted material 
is one to one and a half cents a word and $3.50 
a picture. 

We encourage all interested persons in this 
area to query us. Our staff is more than willing 
to cooperate with its contributors and to offer 
advice when needed. 

DENTON Harris, 

The Guide, 

200 Western Union Building, 
Atlanta, Ga. 





Correction 


On page 17 of the November WD, a filler 
from the Reader’s Digest was quoted. The 
credit line of the author, Verna Rallings, was 
omitted. 











700 SALES 


Via Trial and Error Assignments 


You've asked us—and we've 
always told you that we train 
beginners to sell their very first 
stories at good rates. Out- 
standingly successful SSW stu- 
dent is Marcia Daughtrey, 
whose first sales we made while 
she was a student, and who 
has gone on to make over 700 
sales since then. Her profit on 
her small investment on this course runs into many 
thousand percent. 

We mention this author, and others like her, be- 
cause she, and they, are examples of what we mean 
when we say that SSW students sell and continue 


selling. 
Enter . . . BEGINNER 
Exit . . . SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phrase has become associated 
with us. For years we have proved that big names have 
no monopoly on sales. $.S.W. students have sold before 
completing the course and continue to get their share of 
checks. We are proud of the fact that we train beginners 
to sell their very first stories at good rates. Since all work 
is personal and individual, enroliment is limited. 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


Our story telling fundamentals are based on the famous 
writing book TRIAL AND ERROR, the frank, realistic and 
practical result of the author's experience in selling 2,000 
stories and 35 books. TRIAL AND ERROR is included with 
the assignments, 

Send now for FREE information about this proved and 
approved course in commercial fiction writing. It will 
tell you about the students who started selling while they 
were still working with us, and others who have estab- 
lished themselves in the writing field. Most of the sales 
were made through our selling agent, one of the best 
in the business, who will handle your salable course 
stories on a straight 10% commission basis. 


30 DAY MONEY BACK AGREEMENT 
The coupon below could be the beginning of your suc- 
cessful writing career, as it has been for others. Clip it 
fill it, and send it. 


VETERANS: 
Write for special offer. 





Marcia Daughtrey 














SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL D 
2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [] do not have [] 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


Name 


Address 


the State of New York. 
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RICHARD K. ABBOTT, Editor 
LOUISE OREIFUS, Managing Editor 


ESTHER LAME HAZEL McHUGH 
Associates Editors 


IDA MASINI, Editorial Secretary 
ARON M. MATHIEU, Business Maneger 
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AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers who offer you friendly editors and MS readers; 
able artists; punctual printers; agents for Great Britain and the Continent; distribution at 
home and abroad. 





If you have a typewritten MS on any subject — (30,000 words and up) you are cordially 


invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will be read without 
delay, and of course free. 


We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on some form of 

cooperative basis, with higher royalty. If unavailable, your MS will be returned promptly 
and carefully. If accepted, your book will be published promptly and adequately. 
Write first if you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED 1920) 
DEPT. WD, 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 


| PHILADELPHIA 6------PENNSYLVANIA 
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Lay That Pistol Down 
Sir: 

A script of mine was returned to me the 
other day by Daisy Bacon’s Detective Story; but 
this reject was different: there was no rejection 
slip. At first I was puzzled, then horrified. 

No rejection slip could mean only one thing: 
my story had been so bad that Miss Bacon didn’t 
consider it worth the expense, since, after all, 
those printed slips of paper do cost money. In 
twelve years of writing I had never encountered 
anything like this. 

What did all this mean, I asked myself? It 
meant that I was finished, through, washed up 





© as a writer. 


That was when I decided to kill myself. It 
seemed like the logical thing to do. No writer 
ever succeeded in living with himself after he 
stopped writing. 

I still had about $75 left from my last sale to 
Esquire. With this money I purchased a .22-cali- 
ber automatic target pistol. Then I sat down to 
prepare my farewell message. 

My appearance in Esquire, sometime early in 
1949, would be my swan song to the literary 
world. Naturally, Esquire would be shocked when 
they heard. They would probably print a little 
notice underneath my picture on the Authors’ 
Page stating: “Esquire will keenly feel the loss 
of this fine literary craftsman who was destined 
to...” Maybe they would even run a black 
border around my picture. 

Two days later my wife came into my room 
and dropped a letter on my desk, “You still 
sulking in here,” she said. “Don’t you think it’s 
about time to get back to work?” Why is it that 
all great writers marry women like this, without 
souls or feeling? 

The letter, I noticed with surprise, was from 
Street & Smith. It was a very sweet and apolo- 
getic note from Miss Bacon. She said: “I am 
sorry that we could not find a place for your 
story in Detective Story.” 

It occurred to me that something similar might 
happen to some other writer. I’d suggest that 
he delay at least 48 hours before doing anything 
drastic. It might not be a bad idea to wait even 
longer and utilize the time, as I did, in cleaning 
and oiling your revolver. 

DaMAN FENWICK, 
P.O. Drawer 150, 
Zanesville, Ohio 


Confession Writers 
Sir: 

I would like to contact other writers in this 
neighborhood, particularly those interested in 
writing for the confessions, for the purpose of 
mutual criticism and shop talk. 

Betty Rusu, 

4071 West 21st Street, 
Los Angeles 16, Calif., 
Rochester 6834. 








“The future belongs to those who prepare 
for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author's representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY, 
published by Houghton, Mifflin, recommended 
by the Book-of-the-Month Club, and that 
latest book, WRITE THE SHORT-SHORT. 

Fiction 

Radio 


English 
Journalism 


How to Stud 
Professional Public $ saking 


odie Humor Writin 
Training Prob. of hoy rof. Writer 

pone ng 2 a ve 

. rticle ature 

For Writers \  Aavertising 

Newspaper 
Publicity 
Juvenile 
Screen 


(Approved for Veterans; also non-quota Foreign 
Students) 


Established 1923 
Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 


manuscript criticism . .. Personal, directed 
writing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 


6001 Santa Monica Bivd., Hollywood 38, California 











Courses in 


MAGAZINE WRITING 
Fiction—Non-Fiction 


Practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


HE Magazine Institute, a private school owned and 

operated by successful writers and editors, offers 
practical, up-to-date training in story and article writ- 
ing. You work in your own home. Every assignment 
you send is returned with detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor 
takes you in hand, answering 





your questions, helping you find VETERANS: 
the type of work for which you 
are naturally suited. Before long The course ap- 


you are writing in your own home 


fiction stories, essays, short 

sketches, whatever you are_ best proved for vet- 
suited to do. Send for FREE 
CATALOGUE today. Canadians erans’ training. 
may make payments in Canadian ° 
funds. ny 
Bead Eiitor. in-Chief Robert Smith’s best-selling ‘‘BASE- 
BA At all bookstores. 


THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 
Dept. 812, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send your free catalog, without obligation, to: 








"** (inquiries confidential. No salesman will call.) 
( )Check here if eligible under G. I. Bill. 
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Clip this handy calendar—and use it as a reminder, too. If the days continue to pa 
without sales, you'd better find out why. 


Whether your ailment is bad technique or bad marketing, literary agency assistance a 
representation is your surest cure. We'll be happy to see some of your work. 


TERMS: Professionals: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or hay 
sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your outpu 
on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% o 
British and all other foreign sales. 
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TERMS: Newcomers: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers (detailed analysis 
and report, suggestions for revision if necessary, marketing) until you begin to earn your keep 
through sales, our fee, payable with material sent, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 5,000 
words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, 
seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words.) $25 for books of all lengths; information on terms for 
other types of material upon request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. 
Personal collaboration service—where the agency works with the writer from plot idea through 
finished script and sale—by arrangement; information upon request. A stamped, self-addressed 
envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 1650 BROADWAY, N.Y. 19, N.Y 
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She knows the value of authentic 
research when writing for the 
shoe and leather magazines. 


Prosas.y less than 10 per cent of all 
feature articles used in the shoe and leather 
publications are bought from free-lancers. 
The remainder are written either by people 
in the industry or are staff written. Those 
figures could easily be reversed—if only 
there were enough free-lancers to write 
competently and consistently for this field. 


Altogether there are 14 shoe and leather 
publications in the U. S., and another 11 in 
English-speaking foreign countries. Of the 
14 in the U. S., five are weeklies, one bi- 
weekly, eight monthlies, and one quarterly. 


Though these magazines voraciously con- 
sume a wholesome amount of articles, the 
editors are forced to do a good portion of 
their own literary cooking. Only a tiny 
group of free-lancers have learned the 
specialized tricks. But be certain of this: 
the editors are eager to buy features. It’s 
less work to buy copy “ready to print” 
than to cook up the idea, farm it out to 


Buckles 
anih | 


BY WILLIAM A. ROSSI 
Editor, Leather and Shoes 


a staff writer, edit it along the way, and 
write a new lead or a new tail after you 
read it. 

I'll discuss this particular field both as an 
editor and a free-lancer, to give you a pic- 
ture from both sides of the track. 

The shoe and leather business—or in- 
dustry—is one of the oldest in the world. 
It’s a two-billion-dollar industry, ranking 
about tenth in size in the U. S. This huge 
field obviously contains a wealth of material 
for features. 

One of the most important things to 
remember is that the field is divided into 
five distinct sections: (1) shoe and leather 
manufacturing ; (2) shoe retailing; (3) shoe 
fashions; (4) shoe repairing; (5) retailing 
of leather goods (luggage, wallets, purses, 
belts, gloves, etc.). 

Failure to recognize these distinctions is 
one of the common pitfalls of free-lancers. 
Simply because your subject deals with 


1] 

















paper whose title carries the word “shoe.” 
And the same goes for subjects dealing with 
leather. 


Common Failings 


Why free-lance articles submitted to this 
field have such a high mortality rate may be 
attributed usually to one or more of the 
following reasons: 

(1) Careless direction. My own maga- 
zine, Leather And Shoes, serves the shoe 
and leather manufacturing industries. Yet 
I frequently receive articles intended for 
the retail or repair magazines. Other edi- 
tors relate the same experiences. The best 
bet is to write for sample copies, or query 
the editor about your idea. 

(2) Generalization. So many articles 
grow thin after a couple of pages. The 
information becomes too generalized for 
the technical men and experienced business 
men who read these publications. No leg 
work or research goes into the piece and it 
flops. And here I might mention tose 
“mass-producing” free-lancers who try to 
sell one article to a dozen fields, offering 
“exclusive rights” in each field. It might 
work in some businesses, but not in ours. 
We want our articles written specifically 
for our field. 

(3) Immaturity. Many writers fail to 
realize they’re addressing their stuff to ma- 
ture, realistic technicians and industrialists. 
These men want hard-headed, tight, factual 
writing. They want to know what it is, 
how it works, how it gets from here to there. 
In short, to write a salable business article 
for us you have to think and write in solid, 
mature business terms. 

(4) Poor Organization. Often articles 
start off with a shoe plant problem and 
end up with a shoe store problem. Unless 
you can evaluate your material properly 
—its hot, warm and cool portions—you 
cannot organize it properly. 

(5) No research. Would you allow the 
plumber to take out your appendix? Should 
an experienced businessman take advice 
from an uninformed source? No to both, of 
course. Yet we frequently receive articles 
from writers who haven’t tapped a single 
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shoes, you cannot send it willy-nilly to any 


are pre-doomed to the pink slip. 


Articles We Want 


The day of the article consisting of anf 


“interview” with Jones, owner of the local 
shoe factory, is dead and gone. 
must: have depth, information, be solidly 
provocative. 

There are over 700 different items which 
are composed, wholly or in part, of leather 
(shoes, handbags, gloves, industrial belting, 
harness, wallets, etc.), and any of these are 
subjects for articles. 

However, about 90 per cent of all leather 


goes into shoes. Does that narrow the field? 


Hardly. There are hundreds of different 
items which go into making shoes (thread, 
cements, cork, chemicals, lasts, plastics, fab- 
rics, machines, etc.). Each has many pos- 
sible stories. And this is to say nothing of 
processes, plant operations, merchandising, 
distribution, etc 

But iet’s break down each of these sub- 
divisions of the shoe and leather field and 
get an idea of the types of articles wanted. 


Leather Manufacturing. Ask yourself: 
What type of story would interest any kind 
of manufacturer? You’d come up with such 
topics as these: improved production 
methods; improved lighting, heating and 
power; new uses of equipment; cost ac- 
counting methods; information about raw 
materials; labor and personnel matters, to 
mention only a few. 

All you do now is slant your accumulated 
information specifically for the leather 
manufacturer (or the shoe manufacturer). 
Therein lies the trick and the work. Then 
there are the articles on methods of selling 
and buying—yes, and even articles dealing 
with leather from a fashion angle. Here 
are some specific ideas: 

One writer heard about a New York 
clothes designer who had designed a leather 
evening gown in addition to other leather 
clothing for women. He wrote the story 
(with pix), “Leather Goes Glamorous,” 
which the leather manufacturers loved. 

A chap in Florida had a story on alliga- 
tor hunting, and employed a special slant 
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"Just wait until the mailman drops something in the box and see what happens" 


showing how the hide is skinned and pre- 
pared for shipment to tanners. Our in- 
dustry uses alligator hides. The story was 
novel and informative. Incidentally, leather 
has been made from the skin of practically 
every type of animal. Who has a story—a 
good story—about ostrich skins, boar skins, 
the skin of the foo-foo bird? Hang it on a 
practical angle and we'll be interested. 

A short time ago a chap in Washington 
did a unique story for us on leather book- 
bindings, relating how many famous books 
have been bound in appropriate types 
of tanned skins (for instance, Darwin’s 
“Origin of the Species” bound in monkey 
skin) . 


Shoe Manufacturing. What was said of 
leather plants goes for shoe factories. Basi- 
cally, all industrial plants and their prob- 
lems are the same. That doesn’t call for 


generalization about a subject. There must 














be a specific adaptation of the problem to 
the shoe industry, the shoe factory. 

Aside from being technicians, shoe manu- 
facturers are also businessmen. They are 
intensely interested in such topics as styles, 
merchandising methods, selling and buying, 
ways to economize, personnel handling, re- 
tail matters as they affect the manufacturer 
only, foot health (again, with special slant 
to the manufacturer), costs and budgeting, 
wholesaling, inventories, etc. 

Some specific titles of articles used are: 
“Children’s Shoes—A National Health Prob- 
lem ;” “Incentive Plan For Superior Crafts- 
men;” “The Nunn-Bush ‘Share-The-Pro- 
duction’ Plan;’ “General Shoe—Young, 
Fast-Growing Giant.” These are articles 
that can be handled by the free-lancer. 


Shoe Retailing. You can no longer just 
walk into a store on Main Street, ask the 
proprietor a few questions, “write it up” 
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and send it to a shoe trade paper. Just try 
peddling that drivel today to the Boot @ 
Shoe Recorder, for example. Unless that 
Main Street shoe store had something very 
different, it would have little chance of in- 
teresting the Recorder’s editor and _ his 
20,000 readers. 

Basically the article slanted for a shoe 
retail magazine must answer such questions 
as, “Does it help them sell more shoes? Does 
it help them save money? Does it show them 
how to operate more efficiently? Does it 
teach them anything along technical lines?” 
No generalizations, but a specific slant to 
some angle of operating a shoe store. 

For instance, during the war millions of 
women were drafted into factory jobs, Long 
hours of standing meant tired feet, es- 
pecially if they wore old dress shoes on the 
job, as most did. Here was a wonderful op- 
portunity for shoe retailers to push women’s 
work shoes—comfortable, low-heeled ox- 
fords that would relieve foot strain, protect 
foot health. So, some facts and statistics 
from Washington plus a few interviews . . . 
Sure, Boot & Shoe Recorder bought it be- 
cause it was a natural. It was at first just 
another foot health story, but when hung 
on an angle its sale was in the bag. 


Shoe Repairing. Some 60,000 shoe re- 
pairers in the U. S. are interested in how 
the other guy does it—whether it be a 
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special technique in repairing shoes, selling 
more shoe polish and laces, or dressing up 
his windows effectively. The government 
printing office sells a book, “How to Oper. 
ate a Shoe Repair Business,” for 35 cents, 
It has loads of basic information, and 
plenty of ideas for articles to this branch, 
When coupled with actual contacts with 
shoe repair shops, and information or ideas 
obtained therefrom, the possibilities for 
good articles are endless. 

Types of articles used are: stories of suc- 
cessful shops; interesting personalities; mer- 
chanding ideas; how to sell; stories of shop 
interiors and window displays ; opening new 
services; etc. 

For example, an idea—and an article—is 
born like this. Shoes carry a lot of dirt, 
grime and germs. You can’t dunk shoes in 
soap and water to wash them. So wom 
shoes are unsanitary, a foot health problem. 
Up pops a patented gadget to “sanitize” 
shoes—a simple device with an ultra-violet 
ray to kill the germs with a two-minute 
treatment. The patent papers are obtained 
from Washington (25 cents). Now that, 
plus a little imagination. Every repair shop 
should have one, sell a “shoe sanitizing” 
service. How to make such a service func- 
tion effectively, profitably; ideas how to 
promote it; how it can bring in other busi- 
ness, too. 

The article—in two short installments 
(total, about 2700 words)—brought $60 
from one of the shoe repair magazines. And 
today many of the country’s shoe repairers 
are profitably operating such a service. 


Leather Goods. These consist of wallets, 
briefcases, belts, luggage, watch straps, bill- 
folds, etc. Emphasis here is on actual stores 
—displays, customer services, merchandis- 
ing ideas, etc. Good photos will enhance 
the story. For example, some article titles 
from the August issue of Luggage & Leather 
Goods: “New Look for Horne’s Luggage 
Department ;” “Whatever Customers Want 
in Briefcases is Carried in Nashville’s Huge 
Inventory;” “Luggage Effectively Coor- 
dinated With Vacation Advertisements,” 
“Modern Lab Puts Finger on Hidden 
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stantially.” 
Preparing the Material 


You have a good idea or theme for a 
feature. Now there are four steps in ac- 
cumulating your material: interviews, see- 
ing for yourself, research or background 
data, and organization. 

Interviews. We'll assume you know the 
technique. But for us, some precautionary 
notes. Don’t interview big names for names 
alone. Most of our big shots talk inno- 
cuously, rarely say anything worth printing. 
We usually blue-pencil their stereotyped 
utterances to death, a deserving end. That 
goes for most trade association executives, 
too. Get your interviews, usually, with the 
middle range of executives or businesses. 
They speak honestly, straight from the 
shoulder, offer constructive material. And, 
like any good pollster knows, this group 
represents the mass consensus. The im- 
portant thing about interviews is that you 
bring in quotes and personalities, which en- 
hance your story. 

Seeing for yourself. ‘‘Vas you d’ere, 
Charlie?” is what our readers ask of au- 
thors. A firsthand report gives your story 
depth and authenticity. 

Research. We have one or more trade 
associations for every main branch of the 
shoe and leather industry—and altogether, 
scores of trade associations. If you want 
data on wood heels, shoe patterns, lasts, re- 
tailing, shoe manufacturing, tanning, leather 
belting, shoe fabrics or many other subjects, 
there is a specific trade organization to pro- 
vide data you need. Because the industry 
is so well organized in this respect, writers 
have every opportunity to obtain good back- 
ground material, without cost, for their 
stories. Our publications like lots of facts 
and figures to authenticate their stories. 
Organization. A pile of facts and figures 
and quotes mean nothing unless well or- 
ganized. Get a specific focal point in your 
story, then hang all your pertinent data 
onto it so that the story reads on an ascend- 
ing scale of interest to a punch climax. 


The Article 


Assuming your article is to run 1500 





Secrets;” “Remodeling Increases Sales Sub- 
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words, it breaks up like this: lead, about 
200 words ; middle, about 1100 words; end, 
about 200 words. 


The Lead. No fanfare in leads for shoe 
and leather articles. Simply wrap up the 
problem or topic you’re going to discuss in 
200 words or less. The more interest you 
create in that lead, the better. Some 
samples: 

Superintendent C. M. Lee of General 

Shoe Company was plagued by a ques- 

tion that has long hounded shoe factory 

managers : How can we reduce the num- 
ber of damaged pairs and the consequent 
costs, and thus improve quality of output? 

Lee is one plant manager who has come 

up with an effective answer—The Su- 

perior Craftsmen’s Club. This is an in- 
centive designed to.... 

In this short, to-the-point lead, the writer 
has (1) presented a problem of interest to 
every shoe factory manager; (2) promised 
an answer by citing the means (incentive 
plan); (3) named the man (Lee), the 
plant (General Shoe) and the instrument 
(Superior Craftsmen’s Club) which to- 
gether form the chief “characters” of the 
story. 


Another sample: 

Five years ago Massachusetts passed the 
first law in the U. S. making the medical 
examination of school children’s feet com- 
pulsory. In 1947, California instituted a 
similar law, and Rhode Island followed 
in the next year with a similar law. And 
now the Governors of 26 additional states 
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have expressed interest in getting the 
same laws passed for their states. 

This contains significant implications for 
both the shoe and leather industries. For 
included in these child foot examinations 
are inspections of footwear and recom- 
mendations (sent to parents) regarding 
shoes—their type of construction, size, 
style, materials, etc. 


Here the writer starts out with a state- 
ment of fact, follows through with the in- 
ference that soon every state in the country 
will adopt the plan—then focuses the whole 
idea on the readers’ special interests by 
showing why this plan will affect the shoe 
and leather industry. 

In both of these short leads a group of 
simple, factual statements are made to de- 
clare the topic, quickly establish reader 
interest, and at the same time give clear 
promise of coming up with concrete an- 
swers about the problem or issue. 

The Middle. This consists of drawing 
more and more details into the center of 
the ring—to further clarify the problem or 
to clarify its solution. In the last half of the 
middle you solidly deliver the answers, the 
solution. Here, in the whole middle, is 
where you use quotes, statistics, case his- 
tories, anecdotes, facts, description. At the 
end of the middle your problem should be 
clearly answered. 

Conclusion. This has a thousand varia- 
tions designed to give a punch finish to your 
story: an anecdote, case history, brief sum- 
mary, or a quote. Whatever you use it 
should sharply point up—emphasize—the 
main idea you’ve tried to get across in your 
story, its “moral.” It must be the satisfying 
dessert to the main course. 


Illustrations 


Like all trade publications our field is 
vitally interested in good illustrations. These 
are valuable adjuncts to your article. But 
stress the action photo—of personalities or 
events or objects, wherever possible. Most 
trade papers have a good file of mug shots 
of industry members. 

Most writers overlook other kinds of il- 
lustrations that are sometimes better than 
photos. I mean charts, graphs, tables, 
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sketches. These can be worked up with 
little research and imagination. The ratg 
for these are as good as—often better 

—photos. And only roughs are necessan 
This type of illustration gives authentici 
and prestige to the article, makes your ston 
the more impressive to a businessman wh 
thinks in terms of charts, tables and graph 


Payment 


Pay rates in the shoe and leather fielj 
run from one to two cents a word. Thougi 
rates lean more toward the one-cent leve) 
it isn’t infrequent that it hits two cents « 
better. It’s the old story: it depends upo 
the value of the material. The one-cen 
rate is more frequent simply because the 
average type of acceptable free-lance mz. 
terial-that comes in rates, in reader value 
one cent. 

Writers willing to learn this field thor 
oughly, and willing to work, can do pretty 
well at it. One of our regular contributon 
collects a minimum average of $100 : 
month from us—for work he does in about 
a week. He also contributes elsewhere, of 
course, and if he does as well with others as 
with us, he’s doing all right in weekly take. 
home pay. 

The 14 U. S. magazines in the shoe and 
leather field offer a good market if writer 
can meet our specialized needs. And an- 
other 11 such papers in English-speaking 
foreign countries open additional doors, Ii 
you think you have what it takes, or can 
develop it, then come along. The welcome 
mat is out. 





Markets 


American Shoemaking, 683 Atlantic Ave- 
nue, Boston 11, Massachusetts. Ezra §&. 
Grover, Editor. Issued weekly ; 10c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. Uses technical articles written 
by experts in shoe factory operation and 
methods. Does not solicit articles from the 
ordinary free-lance writer. 


Boot and Shoe Recorder, 100 E. 42nd 
Street, New York City 17. R. L. Fitzgerald, 
Editor. Issued semi-monthly; 25c a copy; 
$3.00 a year; $5.00 for two years. Uses 
feature articles on merchandising and pro- 
motion principles; success stories; with 
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"Yes, | know you're not! But IF all the evidence DID point towards you, and your 
fingerprints WERE on the weapon, what would you tell the D. A.2" 


illustrations; 800 to 1000 words. Pays usual 
space rate of 1¥%c a word; higher rates 
paid for exceptional material. Payment fol- 
lowing publication. 


Creative Footwear, 210 Lincoln Street, 
Boston 11, Massachusetts. Editorial Board : 
Arthur Knight, Jane Wheeler, Elisabeth 
Chute, Hortense Hackett. Issued monthly. 
This magazine goes to the shoe retailers 
and all buyers of shoes throughout the 
country, keeping them posted on advance 
style and merchandising information and 
general news. 


Leather and Shoes, 10 High Street, Bos- 
ton 10, Massachusetts. William A. Rossi, 
Editor; Irving B. Roberts, News Editor. 
Issued weekly; 15c a copy; $5.00 a year. 


This publication serves the shoe manufac- 
turing and leather manufacturing indus- 
tries. An open market for news concerning 
these two industries from the merchandis- 
ing, executive or technical aspects. Uses 
feature articles, 1000 to 2000 words. Not 
interested in retailing articles or subjects 
handled in a generalized manner. Uses ma- 
terial dealing with new developments in 
equipment, products, materials, operations, 
ideas—all of which must be stressed for 
their practical value to the shoe and leather 
manufacturer. Good photos will help the 
articles considerably. Articles should give a 
solid picture of what’s happening inside the 
plant, or how something can be applied to 
shoe and leather manufacutring. Best to 
query first on features. Pays a minimum of 
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lc a word, but more if the material war- 
rants it; $1 to $3 for photos, depending 
upon quality and value to story. 


Leather Life, 9045 Routhier Street, Mont- 
real 12, Canada. R. V. Hermansen, Man- 
aging Editor. Pays lc a word for straight 
articles on personalities or doings in the 
shoe and leather field, but would be open 
to be sold articles at a higher rate if writer 
could show that he had done special re- 
search and gone to extra pains to prepare 
something especially for their use. Leans 
very heavily on the photographic side and 
pays $5 for the first shot and $3 for each 
additional one used. Suggest writers con- 
tact Mr. Hermansen for samples of the 
publication to give them a better idea of 
what is being used. Will be especially open 
to articles coming from Canadian writers 
and have a few centers in Canada where 
they lack a good permanent correspondent 
who would send a continuous flow of ma- 
terial at a regular word rate. Reports in ten 
days, 


The Leather Manufacturer, 683 Atlantic 
Avenue, Boston 11, Massachusetts. Carroll 
Westall, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a 
copy; $1.00 a year. Uses articles pertaining 
only to tanning and finishing of leathers. 


Leather World, 391 St. James Street, 
West, Montreal 1, Canada. Bruce B. Jen- 
nings, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. Uses articles devoted to tan- 
ners, shoe manufacturers and shoe retailers. 
All articles must be “know how”’—im- 
proved methods of plant administration 
and factory management for the tanner and 
shoe manufacturer. Needs articles for the 
shoe retailer on merchandising, public re- 
lations methods, and novel ideas for pro- 
moting the sale of shoes. Can use success 
stories provided they tell the reason for the 
success. Buys photographs if they illustrate 
the article. Reports in one week. Pays Ic a 
word, on acceptance. 


The Master Shoe Rebuilder, 60 South 
Street, Boston 11, Massachusetts. W. C. 
Hatch, Editor. Issued monthly ; 10c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. Uses constructive articles, 1200 
to 1500 words, on modern deluxe shoe re- 
pair establishments. Buys photographs. Re- 
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ports in two to four weeks. Pays 1c a word, 
on acceptance. 


Shoe and Leather Reporter, 210 Lincoln 
Street, Boston 11, Massachusetts. F. J. 
Moynihan, Editor. Issued weekly; 15c a 
copy; $5.00 a year. Uses technical articles 
on shoe manufacturing and tanning, fac- 
tory layout improvements, lighting, mer- 
chandising. General news covering shoe 
factory or leather factory changes, expan- 
sions, new concerns, changed products, 
chain store expansion and changed pricing 
programs. Photographs used. Pays accord- 
ing to value and timeliness, and photos ac- 
cording to value. 

Shoe Service Magazine, 222 W. Adams 
Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. Mary Ellison, 
Editor. Issued monthly; free to members’ 
customers; $1.50 a year for people outside 
the Shoe Service Industry; $2.50 outside 
the Continental United States. Official 
publication of the National Leather and 
Shoe Finders Association. Needs articles and 
true stories regarding up-to-date, modern 
shoe repair shops which do not feature cut 
prices (also not interested in chain shops). 
Features should be from 500 to 1000 words. 
Subjects must be investigated before ac- 
ceptance ; best to get advance approval be- 
fore writing articles. Articles must be ac- 
companied by pictures and must be submit- 
ted for approval. Pays 2c to 3c a word, de- 
pending upon interest, although higher 
rates are paid for exceptionally well written 
and timely articles; $5.00 each for photos. 
Detailed instructions to correspondents 
available on request. Payment on publica- 
tion. 

Shoescope, 10 High Street, Boston 10, 
Massachusetts. Issued quarterly. William A. 
Rossi, Editor. This is a shoe style publica- 
tion presenting advance and original shoe 
fashions slanted for four to six months 
ahead of publication. Mostly staff-prepared, 
but does buy features dealing with any 
aspect of shoe styles. The book is so highly 
specialized in its make-up, contents and 
needs that it is absolutely necessary to query 
the editor before submitting: material. The 
editor will help on suggesting development 
of suitable ideas submitted. Payment is at 
a minimum of Ic a word, on acceptance. 




















BY LARRY ANDREWS 


Ever Want to Own a Magazine? 


The story of a lady who did it successfully 


I: TUCSON, Arizona, had been favored 
with Ada Peirce McCormick and her maga- 
zine, Letter, along about March 17, 1880, 
the town wouldn’t have had so much diffi- 
culty in letting the world know that the 
Southern Pacific Railroad had _ finally 
reached the rip-roaring pioneer settlement. 

Arizonans celebrating the event that day 
in the town’s biggest saloon tried to report 
the event. They did what a modern re- 
porter would have done—they sent tele- 
grams. Old Pete Kitchin, the toughest 
hombre the Apaches ever ran up against, 
was the reporter. The more he drank, the 
more sorry he became for “such miserable 
little towns like New York and ’Frisco,” 
and he figured they wouldn’t amount to 
much, being so far from Tucson. 

Pete scorned a suggestion that he send a 
telegram to the President of the United 
States. He said if the President didn’t 
know the railroad had reached Tucson, 
then he was too damned dumb to be wast- 
ing telegrams on. Not for a second would 


he admit he didn’t know who was Presi- 
dent. 

But he thought Pope Leo XIII in Rome 
City, Europe, should be told. So he finally 
composed this telegram to His Holiness: 


THE RAILROAD HAS REACHED ALL 
THE WAY TO TUCSON. 
(Signed) Pete Kitchin. 


Pete gave the telegram to a Mexican 
boy and told him to run with it to the new 
telegraph office at the railroad station. 
The celebration in the saloon continued for 
several hours, and at last, a boy ran in 
with a telegram for Pete. He opened it 
with trembling fingers, closed one eye, and 
after the words quit dancing, he read: 

I AM POWERFUL GLAD TO KNOW 
THE RAILROAD HAS FINALLY 
REACHED YOU BUT WHERE IN 
HELL IS TUCSON? 
(Signed) Pope Leo XIII. 

As long as he lived, Old Pete was sore 

at the Pope for not knowing the location 
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of Tucson—so sore that the practical 
jokesters who intercepted his telegram and 
framed the reply bound themselves in 
silence for fear of his wrath. 

Tucson is better known today and Letter, 
an irregular quarterly in the quality group, 
edited and published by Ada Peirce Mc- 
Cormick, leaves no doubt as to its exact 
location. On the unique “airmail” cover 
and masthead is this address: ‘Tucson, 


Arizona, U. S. A., United Nations.” 


Communications Improve 


Pete Kitchin’s telegram to the Pope 
never got to the telegraph office, but a 
2,000-word telegram sent out of Tucson in 
August, 1942, by Mrs. McCormick, reached 
the desk of every newspaper editor and 
editorial writer in the country, forced .an 
answer from Great Britain, played a role 
in freedom for India, and settled the deci- 
sion for launching Letter, now read by in- 
fluential people the world over. 

She began her enterprise at a time when 
long established magazines and newspapers 
were forced to suspend publication. Her 
experience as an editor had been limited 
to the correcting of galley proofs of her 
own articles and essays. She became a 
publisher because it was the only way she 
knew to join the world struggle to free 
oppressed peoples everywhere and to create 
a United Nations. 

Mrs. McCormick isn’t sure when she 
became a crusader for human rights. It 
might have been when she was eleven 
years old. Now 59, she remembers vividly 
that when she was eleven, she read a book 
called, “Gentle Manners in the Rearing of 
the Young.” 

“Gentle manners in the rearing of young 
nations, and between races and classes and 
religions seem desperately important against 
the death of the world,” she says. 

This point of view carried her into the 
remark: “If Lodge and Wilson had been 
gentle to each other, it might have pre- 
vented World War II.” 

She first began her career when, as a 
young married woman without a college 
degree, she delivered five lecture courses 
on marriage relationships in Eastern col- 
leges for which she was paid $250 a week. 
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In October, 1929, when she was 40, 
Mrs. McCormick happened to be in Lon- 
don and went to a sex congress to hear 
George Bernard Shaw and Bertrand Rus- 
sell speak. She ended up by urging the 
congress to undertake a study of sterility 
“to help women who wanted them to have 
babies.” Childless herself, she has always 
yearned for her own children, though she 
has been a mother to many not her own. 
“When I was young, I wanted a dozen 
children. Now, six would seem plenty,” 
she says. 


The Tree Is Bent 


The following year, 1930, she was in 
Arizona waging a vigorous and successful 
opposition to an easy divorce law in one 
of her most astonishing campaigns. She 
had gone to Tucson seeking relief for her 
sinus trouble and been there less than a 
month when the state senate brought out 
on the floor and gave first reading to a 
bill which would have‘required only three 
weeks’ residence to obtain a divorce. 

Mrs. McCormick hurried to Phoenix and 
spent a day in fruitless effort trying to line 
up organizations against the proposed law. 
At midnight, she gave up in despair. The 
following morning, she remembered the 
name of a state senator she had met. At 
her request, he met her at her hotel. She 
explained to him that any husband who 
said he was sending his wife to Reno 
(Nevada) for her health would be laughed 
at. If Arizona wanted to promote itself 
as a “health resort state,” she asked, should 
it compete with itself by offering a three- 
week divorce and gain a questionable 
trade only to lose another more profitable 
and better one? 

The senator listened to her arguments 
against the law, agreed she was right, but 
said he couldn’t change his own vote. 

However, he gave her the names of five 
influential citizens of the state. He said 
those people could influence the votes of 
five senators. “Go home and call those 
people by long distance,” he advised her. 
“Tell them what you’ve told me.” 

She did, and she spent the whole day on 
the telephone at a cost of $116, When the 
bill came up again several days later, the 
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five senators changed their votes, and the 
measure lost. 

When the group of women garbed in 
mourning picketed the White House in 
June, 1941, as a protest against extending 
the Selective Service Act, Mrs. McCor- 
mick, far from the picket line, went into 
action to support the draft extender. 

She went to the business office of the 
Arizona Star and the Tucson Daily Citizen, 
and wrote her first advertisement. She 
bought 40 inches of display space in both 
papers and the ads appealed to Arizona 
parents to write the state’s congressional 
delegation to support extension of the 
draft. This was before Pearl Harbor. 

Hundreds of parents heeded her appeal 
and wrote letters to Arizona’s delegation 
in Washington. The latter voted two to 
one to extend the Selective Service Act. 


“No Colored” 


Early in World War II, 20,000 Negro 
troops were sent to historic Fort Huachuca 
near Tucson, and 600 were stationed in 
the city itself. Twice, the United Service 
Organization sought to establish a USO 
center in Tucson for the Negro troops, 
but was thwarted by groups and _indi- 
viduals who didn’t want the center. The 
Sunshine Club, a winter tourist promotion 
agency, the Chamber of Commerce, and 
the Tucson City Council all were opposed. 
So were the two newspapers. 

It looked like a lost cause to. everyone 
but Mrs. McCormick, who felt strongly 
about the need for recreational facilities 
for the Negro soldiers. 

Again she marched to the business office 
of the two newspapers and bought 54 
inches of display advertising space. Her 
appeal was simple, non-contentious. The 
ad included a small ballot which asked 
Tucson citizens if they believed whether 
the Negro soldier, who had a right to be 
killed for our country, also had a right 
to go to a center, where he could find 
a wash basin with the right to use it, and 
a lounge with a girl of his own race with 
whom he had a right to talk. She asked 
newspaper readers to vote “Yes” or “No” 
and from that one ad she received 408 
ballots and a flood of supporting letters. 





“IT also got something else,” she said. 
“On my porch the next morning was a 
rope with a noose in it, and for a few days 
after that, I received a number of cold 
looks.” 

The Chamber of Commerce held a meet- 
ing. The League of Women Voters held 
two meetings. Then there was a meeting 
of the Coordinating Committee on Soldiers’ 
Recreation. Ten days after her ad ap- 
peared, Tucson accepted the USO center 
for Negroes. Some of the civic leaders, 
who had been defeated in their attempt to 
prevent the establishment of the USO 
center for Negroes, expressed the opinion 
Mrs. McCormick was “some sort of ec- 
centric with more money than sense.” 

“To be defeated by a single ad written 
by a woman, and such an amiable ad at 
that, infuriated them,” Mrs. McCormick 
said. “It was so gentle in its tone they 
could not fight it.” 
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Of medium height, and stout, Mrs. Mc- 
Cormick dresses so. casually she appears 
plain. Short, curly blonde hair turning 
gray tumbles from beneath a hat which 
a society editor might have difficulty in 
describing. Her tumbling hair and hat 
frame a round, weathered, pleasant face 
with a protruding chin. She returns your 
gaze with clear blue eyes, which are 
warmly kind and sparkle with indestruct- 
ible inner youth. 

She usually wears sport clothes that but- 
ton from the neck of the dress to the 
hem of the skirt, or soft gray chiffons. If 
she likes a dress, she may wear it ten 
years. She selects her clothes on perma- 
nent lines “that can’t go out of style,” 
and sported the New Look before the 
phrase was coined. 


How Ada Grew 


Her father, Mellen C. Peirce, was the 
wealthy owner of timberlands bought by 
her grandparents in the Maine woods in 
1850. Although her parents displayed no 
artistic talents themselves, they were lovers 
of the arts and were scholars. Ada is one 
of four children. One of her brothers is 
the famous artist, Waldo Peirce. Another 
was the late Hayford Peirce, an authority 
on Byzantine art, who published books on 
the subject in both French and English. 
The third brother, Chamberlin, also de- 
ceased, was in business. All three were 
athletes at Harvard. 

As a little girl, she was followed around 
by a governess and attended public schools 
only three years. Four years were spent in 
a small private school, and then she went 
to the Ogontz School for Girls near Phila- 
delphia where she was graduated. After 
that, she enrolled as a special student at 
Radcliff. 

Her parents disdained fashionable living, 
shunned society as such, and passed on to 
their daughter a complete indifference to 
personal luxuries. Agnostics, they reared 
their children without religious faith. 

When she was 23, Ada began investigat- 
ing religion. She noticed that “people with 
religion had something pretty remarkable,” 
and she wanted something of what they 
had to give for the youngsters with whom 
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she was working in connection with the 
Boston School for Social Work. 

She determined to be baptised in Phillip 
Brooks old church in Boston and called 
Dr. Richard Cabot, noted diagnostician, 
pioneer in social work, and_ religious 
teacher, to be her godfather. His wife, Ella 
Lyman Cabot, came with him and became 
Ada’s godmother. Ada spent much of her 
time with the Cabots while she was in 
Boston, and they had a great influence on 
her. 

Ada was 18 years old when she met 
Fred McCormick. He was 20 and soon to 
graduate from Princeton. But it was five 
years before they became engaged and that 
took place while both were guests of the 
Cabots at their summer lodge in the Adi- 
rondacks. They were married in 1915 and 
at the outbreak of World War I, he went 
into officers training camp, earned a com- 
mission, and was sent overseas, serving in 
the army throughout the war. In 1930, 
he sold his prosperous insurance business in 
Williamsport, Pa., and bought a 60-acre 
desert ranch near Tucson. 

An energetic tennis player at 60, he 
told a friend not long ago, “I’m married 
to a girl called Letter.” He is now the 
business manager for the University of 
Arizona Quarterly and held the chair of 
professor of Business English in that insti- 
tution for 13 years. 

Mrs. McCormick has never been able to 
persuade him to help edit and publish 
Letter. He feels it is “more fun for a 
husband and wife to meet out of business 
hours.” Asked to describe his wife’s maga- 
zine, he said with fond amusement: “If you 
want to kick a little colored boy around, 
or even if you just want to steal a meal 
from a baby in China—just don’t do it 
when my wife is looking; that’s all.” 

Theirs isn’t a pretentious home like the 
many which dot the rolling slopes of the 
massive Catalina Mountains. It’s a 
pleasant, informal adobe house that blends 
into the wildly beautiful desert. Thick 
desert brush, cacti, and transplanted shrubs 
almost completely seclude the house from 
the road. Wild rabbits and desert quail 
find sanctuary there, coming right up to 
the door. 
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When the McCormicks spend quiet 
evenings at home, he is likely to read the 
New Oxford Dictionary (unabridged), In 
Letter you may find as much as a half page 
devoted to something like this: 

“A Parker is a rabbit that lives in a park.” 
—New Oxford Dictionary. 


This will be illustrated by one of Mrs. 
McCormick’s Puckish sketches of a bashful 
jackrabbit sitting beside an ocotilla cactus. 
She has a native talent for line drawings 
and catching an instant likeness. Whenever 
she meets “exciting people,” she is likely 
to draw them for Letter. 


Into Big Time the Hard Way 


Her creed is a simple one. In Mrs, Mc- 
Cormick’s first editorial she wrote : 

“T believe in God. 

“T believe that America stands for free- 
dom of speech and trial by jury.” 

This second belief sustained a shattering 
blow on August 8, 1942. That was the 
date of the imprisonment of Gandhi, Nehru 
and the India Congress by the British. Mrs. 
McCormick was stunned by the news. She 
felt that the freedom of the press and what 
we were fighting for were outraged. Then 
in her typical manner, she went into action 
by wiring three big press clipping bureaus 
to send her all the newspaper editorials on 
India. 

After reading scores of editorials from 
the nation’s leading newspapers, she was 
convinced that editorial opinion was fol- 
lowing the British propaganda handouts 
and was overwhelmingly against Gandhi. 
She determined to go to bat for him, con- 
vinced that the honor of America was in- 
volved if we made no protest. 

She quickly discarded her first thought 
of writing a magazine article. “Even if an 
article giving an unpopular opinion was 
accepted by a magazine of large circula- 
tion, it would take from two to six months 
to get into print,” she said. “In what way 
could I at once reach people who influence 
other people—the very men who were writ- 
ing the anti-Gandhi editorials?” 

Advertising in a trade paper for editors 
was her answer. She got on the phone and 
called the New York City advertising de- 


partment of Editor & Publisher and said 
she wanted to buy two full pages in the 
August 15th, 1942, issue. She was told 
that was impossible; the issue was due to 
go to press in six hours. Mrs. McCormick 
asked if her copy by wire would be ac- 
cepted. It would, and not only that, Editor 
@& Publisher would, at her request, call 
the India Welfare League to furnish copy 
for one of those pages. 

Mrs. McCormick borrowed a room and 
the assistance of a girl operator at Tucson’s 
Western Union office, took her own type- 
writer and went to work. In five hours, she 
wrote and corrected a 2,000-word editorial, 
which the Western Union girl retyped and 
sent over the wire in “takes.” When Editor 
& Publisher came off the press the follow- 
ing morning it carried two full pages of 
advertising which cost Mrs. McCormick 
$550. She didn’t think to ask Western 
Union for press rates and her telegraph 
bill was $80. 

After that issue of Editor @ Publisher 
reached some 12,000 editors, editorial writ- 
ers, and other newspapermen across the na- 
tion, things began to happen. The theme 
of her editorial was her objection to the 
arrest of Editor Gandhi and the Congress 
without a trial. American editorial opinion 
began to change. She could see that in the 
scores of editorials sent to her by the big 
clipping bureaus. 

Great Britain felt the effects of that 
changing opinion and found it necessary 
two months later to answer Mrs. McCor- 
mick’s paid ad. The answer was given 
October 6, 1942, by Vernon Bartlett, the 
noted BBC commentator. He spoke for 12 
minutes in a pleasant voice, chiding Mrs. 
McCormick and telling how “wrong and 
misleading” were most of the questions and 
answers in her ad. He closed with these 
words : 

“Having said all this, let me agree with 
Mrs. McCormick on one point. It is to my 
mind extremely important that the present 
deadlock in India should not continue. And 
it would be unwise for any British Govern- 
ment to maintain that the other United 
Nations had no right to play any part they 
could in bringing about a settlement of the 
India problem.” 
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Mrs. McCormick’s editorial in Editor & 
Publisher was a series of questions and an- 
swers and ended with this plea: 

“I cry out to the editors of big papers 
and editors of small papers in every dear 
place of America. I ask you to use the 
wisdom I have not got, and the resources 
I have not got, to study all the things that 
are happening in. India and what they will 
do to our war effort and to our morale 
and to our friendship with China and 
South America. 

“T beg you not to be bitter with England, 
or sarcastic, because that will hurt England, 
and hurt our own war effort. 

“The case rests, Gentlemen. Be patient 
with England, but do not let us lose the 


” 


war. 


And Thus, Letter... 


After the unusual success of these three 
one-spot advertising editorials, she decided 
that there was a place for an equally forth- 
right pocket-sized magazine. The plan for 
Letter took definite shape. 

Mrs. McCormick knows many editors 
and writers, few of whom she has met per- 
sonally. Friendships have been built through 
correspondence and telephone conversa- 
tions. She sought their advice. One of her 
friends was Thornton Wilder whom she 
met when he was 27 and a promising young 
writer. 

Wilder had been so impressed with her 
ad pleading for the Negro USO center that 
he sent a copy of it to Alexander Woolcott. 
Woolcott wrote Mrs. McCormick saying he 
wanted to meet her. Later, she wrote and 
outlined her plans for Letter and asked his 
advice. Woolcott’s answer was: 

“Do I suppose you’ll ever be able to run 
a magazine single-handed, that’s trying to 
be a combination of Reader’s Digest and 
the New Yorker, with a touch of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin and the Emporia Gazette, 
and with a lot of reprints from the press 
of our Allies? 

“Certainly not!” 

With that kind of encouragement, she 
put out her first issue of 112 pages in Jan- 
uary, 1943. And she ran right into the 
usual difficulties. Letter was to be a month- 
ly, but it soon became a quarterly and then 
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an “irregular quarterly.” Its price went from 
20c to 35c and then to $1.00 a copy. Two 
issues carried advertising at $300 a page, 
but she dropped advertising after that, be- 
cause she was too uncertain about her date 
and frequency of publication to make con- 
tracts. Circulation was limited to the quota 
of coated book stock allotted to her printer. 

How much money does Letter lose? 
Well, it depends on the point of view. 
“Letter has invested its money cautiously,” 
Mrs. McCormick says, “expecting to invest 
a certain amount, but never turning it over 
to the ‘experts’ who throw big money 
around. It has no ‘angels’ and no debts.” 

Letter gets one fourth of her money and 
time budget. The most recent issue of 
Letter ran to 8,000 copies. The subscribers 
include many editors and authors, as well 
as people in government, education, and 
religious leaders, Letters to the editor from 
subscribers printed in Letter, include such 
signatures as those of Bishop G. Bromley 
Oxnam, of the Methodist Church; James 
A. Farley; Alfred Bingham, editor of Com- 
mon Sense; Dirk Roosevelt, Oyster Bay, 
N. J.; Col. Robert McCormick, Chicago 
Tribune (he corrected a point) ; Dr. G. N. 
Bentley, president of the University of 
Tennessee; Mrs. George C. Marshall, wife 
of the Secretary of State; Arthur Garfield 
Hays; Roger Baldwin of the Civil Liber- 
ties Union; and Elizabeth Arden. 

When an editor asked Mrs. McCormick 
to state the policy of Letter, she said it was 
“to help people like each other, to tell the 
truth, and to do a public relations job for 
such diverse downtrodden classes as, for ex- 
ample, Negroes and millionaires.” 

Writing in Phylon, Ira De A. Reid said, 
“Letter has touched the intelligence and the 
heart in many unexpected corners of the 
world.” 

Letter has sarcastic critics, too. The 
cliché about the prophet not being without 
honor save in his own country can apply to 
Mrs. McCormick. Letter frequently is un- 
favorably compared with Arizona Highways, 
a very beautiful travel magazine in color, 
subsidized by the Arizona Highway Depar- 
ment. 

Critics have also charged that there is too 
much of Mrs, McCormick in each issue. 
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Mrs. McCormick does contribute a lot of 
material, but she is a writer with something 
tosay. Her first biographical sketch, “Rich- 
ard,’ a profile of Richard Derby, young 
grandson of the late President Theodore 
Roosevelt, was accepted by Harper's as a 
Christmas feature in the December, 1924, 
issue. It later was included in a text book, 
“Current Prose for College Students,” pub- 
lished in 1931 by MacMillan Company. 


Inside Letter 


An analysis of the contents of the first 
nine issues of Letter reveal some interesting 
statistics. There have been 28 short stories, 
some of them short-shorts; none of them 
formula. The nine issues carried 42 reprints 
and condensations of articles from other 
publications. There were 21 reviews of 
magazines, six religious articles, nine hu- 
morous pieces, 36 articles on the people 
and customs of other countries, such as 
India, China, Russia, France, Brazil, Japan, 
and Germany. 

There were 32 articles with American 
regional settings, nine articles on Mexican- 
American relations, eight articles on Ne- 
groes, 34 poeins, and 134 sketches and 
cartoons. 

In those nine issues, she published the 
original work of 68 authors, and obtained 
the reprint rights of 42 others. With the 
exception of herself, Ida M. Tarbell, Bessie 
Breuer, Haniel Long, Lillian Smith, Mabel 
McNeil Hagen, and Marshall Field, Jr., 
most of those 68 authors were first published 
in Letter. 

“Letter treats big names and little names 
just alike,” Mrs. McCormick said, “except 
that big names sometimes have their pieces 
published anonymously. You don’t discover 
until 1947 that the amusing, wise, ‘Letters 
To His Wife,’ in 1943, signed simply by ‘A 
Gunnery Officer,’ were written by Marshall 
Field, Jr.” 

Two letters signed by “Colonel, American 
Forces,” were written by Thornton Wilder. 
It amused Mrs. McCormick to publish 
pieces by big names without their by-lines 
to see if readers would be intelligent enough 
to notice the value without the label. 

Letter was the first magazine to bring 
Albert Schweitzer, philosopher, theologian, 





humanitarian, and authority on Bach, to 
the attention of the American public. One 
of Mrs. McCormick’s methods was to place 
a three-quarter ad on Schweitzer on the 
inside cover of the Tucson telephone di- 
rectory! She was boosting him six months 
before Life wrote him up, and eight months 
before Schweitzer’s publishers began to have 
reviews of him in other national magazines. 

At her own expense, she arranged for ten 
exhibits on Albert Schweitzer to promote his 
writings and work, the most recent having 
been given at the 1948 conference of the 
American Library Association at Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

Mrs. McCormick is the first publisher in 
the world to spend 90 per cent of her pro- 
motion budget on promoting the magazines 
of other publishers. This is usually done in 
the form of “dividends” sent to Letter 
subscribers. 

Magazines selected as “dividends” are 
chosen primarily because they are little 
known publications which do something 
she considers outstanding, or because they 
cover a specialized field which she thinks 
will be educational to Letter subscribers. 
The spring and summer 1948 “dividends” 
were Gandhi’s Harijan, mailed from India; 
the draft of a proposed world constitution 
drawn by the committee of which Robert 
Hutchins, president of the University of 
Chicago, is chairman, and Books Abroad, a 
publication of the University of Oklahoma. 

Character-intelligence awards are given 
to individuals, selected by Mrs. McCormick, 
for doing valuable and unrecognized work 
in their professions, or something useful 
for the country. These have been cash 
awards, except for two. Those recipients 
were given the free use of a beautiful, four- 
bedroom home for a winter month in 
Tucson. 


A Fast Pace 


Letter’s staff is a small one. In addition 
to Mrs. McCormick there are five full-time 
and six half-time workers. When needed, a 
number of university students will be put 
on the payroll to help get out an issue. 
Regular staff members now know how to 
take this very complex character in stride, 


(Continued on page 78) 
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Philadelphia Markets 


BY HARRIET BRADFIELD 


= MONTH we visited the general 
magazines and religious publishers in Phila- 
delphia (November WD). Below are addi- 
tional and more specialized markets for 
your manuscripts. All addresses are Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Syndicates 

The Ledger Syndicate (321 S. 4th Street, 
6) is. interested only in continuous fea- 
tures that are good enough to go on—per- 
haps for years. At least that is the ideal 
feature. These may be either comics or 
columns. And they must be outstanding in 
order to be considered seriously. 

The tendency today is to use only the 
work of well-known specialists, and it is 
hard for the unknown to win acceptance. 
But any subject which might hold wide- 
spread interest would be considered. 

Comic strips must have originality. Too 
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many people are offering mere imitations. 
Let them be really humorous. What the 
world needs, according to this editor, is 
more laughs. There are too many blood- 
curdling horrors on the market, and he 
doesn’t like them. 

The Ledger Syndicate has no magazine 
service now, and therefore cannot use any 
single articles, occasional gags, or single 
cartoons. Neither does it consider any 
fiction, 

Payment is 50% of gross. Writers should 
enclose stamped return envelopes. The edi- 
tor: George F. Kearney. 


Greeting Card Markets 


The Keating Company (22nd & Market 
Streets, 3) uses Christmas and general every- 
day verse, usually in the short lengths of 4, 
6, or 8 lines. It prefers the semi-formal tone. 
It is in the market all the time for good 
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general verse. Seasonal verse should be 
submitted about a year ahead of time. 
Right after Christmas will be a good time 
to submit Holiday ideas. Payment is 50 
cents a line. 

Rose Company (24th & Bainbridge 
Streets, 46) uses Christmas, Easter, Moth- 
er’s Day, and everyday material. It con- 
siders prose, verse, ideas, and art work. In 
verse, it prefers quatrains which contain 
a real wish. Submissions are considered at 
any time of year. Payment is 50 cents a 
line. The editor: Mel Hirsch. 


Plays 


The Penn Play Company has undergone 
considerable reorganization lately. William 
K. Harriman, once the owner, is no longer 
connected with the firm. Offices are now 
at 2022 Walnut Street, 3. This is an old 
brown-stone house built in an era of ele- 
gance now being swept away by encroach- 
ing businesses. The high ceilings and lofty 
mirrors have a dramatic quality quite in 
keeping with this sort of company. 

One important feature remains stead- 
fast: Miss Teresa E. Real, who has been 
with Penn Play Company for twenty-two 
years, continues as editor. She told me that 
one-act plays are well stocked for the 
coming year. Right now, the need is for 
three-act plays, primarily comedies, which 
are suitable for amateur production. 

These must be reasonably easy to cast 
and provide scenery for, and should be free 
from objectionable features. Most in de- 
mand are Christmas plays for adults, plays 
with casts of all women, and plays for and 
about high school girls. Plays are usually 
bought outright, but arrangements are 
made with each individual author. 


Trade Journals 


Chilton Publishing Company is an old 
Philadelphia institution and one of the 
largest of trade and professional paper 
publishers. Though claiming Philadelphia 
as its home base, it now has large offices 
in many cities. New York City is editorial 
headquarters for Department Store Econo- 
mist, Distribution Age, Iron Age, Hardware 
Age, Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone, Optical 


Journal Review, and Boot & Shoe Recorder. 
Hardware World lists its executive and edi- 
torial offices in San Francisco. 

These are the Chilton magazines which 
are edited in Philadelphia: 

Commercial Car Journal (Chestnut and 
56th Streets, 39) is a monthly, selling at 
50 cents a copy, edited by George T. Hook. 
It is intended for operators of truck fleets, 
is strictly practical in its articles dealing 
with maintenance and operation phases of 
the business, and carries an enormous 
amount of advertising. Articles average 
2,000 to 3,000 words in length, many of 
them illustrated. Payment is from $60 to 
$75, on publication; sometimes in advance 
of publication if that is delayed. Photo- 
graphs are also bought when they fit the 
specialized needs of the magazine. Reports 
are usually made within about a week, 

Automotive Industries (Chestnut & 56th 
Streets, 39) appears twice a month. Julian 
Chase is directing editor. This magazine 
deals with production, engineering and 
management problems in the automotive 
and aviation industries, and considers ma- 
terial only from qualified writers. 

Motor Age (Chestnut and 56th Streets, 
39) is published monthly. Frank P. Tighe 
is editor. This is for independent and car- 
dealer repairmen. Material is usually 
short, terse and to the point. Considerable 
variety is bought from free-lancers, This 
includes articles of 1,000 to 1,500 words on 
merchandising activities, successful selling, 
new selling plans in the shop, etc. ; payment 
at $25.00 to $35.00 for single-page articles, 
to $50 for a spread. News items rate $1 
for the first inch and 25 cents for each fol- 
lowing inch. Glossy photos of unusual 
automotive interest, if acceptable, bring 
$5.00 each. Shop Kinks, usually with a 
sketch or photo, bring $5.00, if used. Many 
cartoons find places here. The rate is $10. 
Checks are on publication for all material. 

Chilton Automotive Buyer’s Guide is a 
listing for purchasing agents, executives 
and wholesalers in the business, and offers 
no market for writers. 

Popular Dogs (2009 Ranstead Street, 3) 
should not be confused with magazines for 
dog-owners published elsewhere. This 
monthly is a highly specialized little publi- 
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cation intended for sportsmen of the ken- 
nel, field and show-ring. It goes to dog 


breeders and dog fanciers. And almost all . 


of its contents are written on assignment. 
Miss Mary E. Scott is the editor. 

Food Trade News (801 Liberty Trust 
Bldg., Broad & Arch Streets, 7) has had a 
change in editors. Otts Hulleberg is now 
in charge. This is a bi-weekly with a free- 
controlled circulation of some 13,000 copies 
per issue. Very little is bought from out- 
siders. 

Your Business has a new address: 30 
North 5th Street, 5. Val G, Jurgell is the 
editor. This monthly is a business maga- 
zine for the hardware dealers. Nothing 
theoretical is wanted. Articles will be con- 
sidered which, in 500 to 1,000 words, de- 
scribe actual methods of merchandising, 
display, advertising, etc., which have 
proved successful. Photographs will be con- 
sidered also, if of professional quality. Pay- 
ment is on publication for the time being 
at 2 cents a word for articles; $3 and up, 
denending on quality, for photos. 

“he Exhibitor (1225 Vine Street, 7) is 
a weekly motion picture trade paper, edited 
ty Herbert M. Miller. Occasional material 
assigned to writers, with payment by ar- 
rangement. This must be of direct trade 
interest to men in the motion picture in- 
dustry, The magazine also has regular cor- 
respondents in various parts of the country 
who are paid at space rates, 

Confectioners’ Journal (437 Chestnut 
Street, 6) uses illustrated articles on whole- 
sale and retail candy manufacturing com- 
panies, which describe production methods 
or merchandising policies, etc. It will also 
consider articles of 1,000 words or less 
on jobbing confectionery businesses which 
show how certain specific jobbers employ 
profitable methods or policies, sell and dis- 
tribute, and move “slow” items. 

Far too many articles, according to this 
editor, come in which are vague and the- 
oretical, or apply to any business. They 
must apply in some very specific way to the 
wholesale, manufacturing or jobbing busi- 
ness. There is room for good articles on 
retailing, ones which will stimulate creative 
thinking among small retailers. The maga- 
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zine stresses the manufacturing phase, how- 
ever. 

Payment is up to a cent a word, on ac. 
ceptance. Walter Wesley is the editor. The 
magazine is a monthly. 

The Eastern Dealer (1094 Drexel Bldg., 
6) is a monthly in the farm equipment sales 
field. Grant Wright is the editor. Articles 
dealing with farm equipment, retailing 
problems, and observations are wanted. An 
occasional piece of fiction is considered if it 
applies to the farm equipment field. Lengths 
are short: 1,000 to 1,800 words. ‘Material 
is preferred if illustrated with photographs. 
Payment is on publication: 1% cents a 
word for text. 

Asbestos (17th Floor, Inquirer Bldg., 30) 
uses articles up to 1,500 words in connec- 
tion with this particular product: special 
uses, installation of asbestos products om 
outstanding projects or buildings, news of 
asbestos companies. Photographs are bought 
occasionally. Payment is $1 per 100 words, 
on acceptance. This is a monthly publica- 
tion; A. S. Rossiter, editor. 

United States Review (500 Walnut St., 
5) is a weekly publication in the insurance 
field and highly specialized, A writer must 
have definite qualifications to sell here. 
Better query. Robert R. Drearden, III, is 
the editor. 

Commercial America (34th Street below 
Spruce, 4) is put out by The Commercial 
Museum, for circulation in foreign coun- 
tries. Query before submitting material. 
Carson Temple is the editor. The maga- 
zine is a monthly with over 15,000 circula- 
tion. 


Book Publishers 


The John C. Winston Company (1010 
Arch Street, 7) is one of the outstanding 
publishers of juvenile books. All ages are 
included in their general list. But at pres- 
ent, few new picture books are being un- 
dertaken, as the cost of color work has sky- 
rocketed to prohibitive heights. 

Most important in the Winston juvenile 
list are virile stories for boys and girls. Dog 
stories and horse stories are favorites with 
their readers. The editors also like good, 
lively adventure stories and sports stories. 
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"A writer! If you can type, you can go places with us." 


They would like to see stories with a very 
real high school boy’s or girl’s background, 
and a plot centering about his or her par- 
ticipation in the various doings of school 
and teen-age life. 

Outstanding and unusual mystery stories 
for girls of 12 to 16 years would receive 
consideration; also the same high caliber 
material for the younger group, 8 to 12 
years, 

The Winston editors like books which 
stress the element of character building— 
worked subtly into the story, of course. No 
morality lectures for today’s youngsters! 

Juvenile fiction falls into two general 
length groups: for the young adult, it runs 
about 55,000 to 65,000 words; stories for 
boys and girls of 9 to 12 vary from 25,000 to 
40,000 words. Non-fiction for juveniles is 
also considered. 

In the adult field, very little fiction is 
published, and the editors do not care to 
see any general novels at this time. They 


are concentrating on a project based on 
the condensation of ten famous novels se- 
lected by W. Somerset Maugham, with in- 
troductory essays by Mr, Maugham. Neither 
do they want manuscripts of original poetry, 
nor any books on Bridge. (Winston has the 
complete and exclusive publication of all 
Culbertson books on Bridge.) 

The editors are interested in religious 
books. These preferably should be written 
by someone with a name prominent in the 
religious field. 

Dictionaries, game books, and reference 
books complete the general classes of trade 
books. Payment for these is usually made 
on an annual royalty basis. Miss Elizabeth 
Morton is editor of the trade book depart- 
ment. The John C, Winston Company 
also has an important textbook department. 

The head office of J. B. Lippincott 
Company is in Philadelphia, but there are 
important editorial offices in both Chicago 
and New York, Trade books for adults 
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are edited in Philadelphia. George Stevens 
is head of this department. Anything of 
general interest, either fiction or non-fiction, 
would be considered. “Main Line Mys- 
teries” is the Lippincott detective story line. 
Mystery and detective story manuscripts 
are being considered now, and the editors 
are especially interested in psychological 
suspense stories. Biography, autobiography, 
world events, history, almost anything in 
the way of an outstanding manuscript has 
a chance with this fine old company. 

There is a large Medical Department, 
headed by Walter Kahoe, editor. 

Howard Bauernfeind is head of the Edu- 
cational Department, also in the Philade!- 
phia office. 

The Juvenile Department is now handled 
in the New York office, at 521 Fifth Ave- 
nue, N. Y. 17. Miss Helen Dean Fish is 
editor, At present she is handling a list of 
new books for the year which includes only 
15 or 16 titles. Many of these are new 
books by authors who have been with 
Lippincott’s for many years. 

The list includes picture books and 
stories for younger children, stories and in- 
formational books for ages 8 to 12, and 
non-fiction and biography for older boys 
and girls. Emphasis is on books of lasting 
quality, for library and school use as well 
as general sale. 

Only genuinely outstanding and original 
work by new authors has much chance. 
The editor advises against submitting any 
verse, alphabet books, stories requiring full 
color illustrations, and fiction for older boys 
and girls. 

The Philadelphia address of J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company is East Washington Square. 

Macrae-Smith has pleasant offices at 225 
South 15th Street, 2. Here they consider 
fiction, including popular romances and 
Westerns, as well as the literary novel, juve- 
niles, and some non-fiction. No detective 
novels in this list. Their fiction list stays 
about the same, as their catalog will show. 
Historical novels are good, if not the usual 
cloak-and-sword type. 

The juvenile department is being ex- 
panded, however, and includes books for 
all ages. Particular interest is being put 
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into getting good stories for girls of 12 to 
16. These might be career stories— fiction 
with a career basis, but not mysteries, Girls’ 
stories may also deal with school, home, and 
social affairs of teen-agers. 

Non-fiction should not be of the conven- 
tional type. Books are preferred which deal 
with people and their problems. 

Payment is on the royalty basis, Edward 
Shenton is editor for Macrae-Smith. 

Dorrance & Company makes individual 
arrangements with each author. It brings 
out some 50 volumes a year, and arrange- 
ments vary from cooperative publishing to 
royalty basis. Very long manuscripts are 
not being considered. Lengths preferred 
are 50,000 to 90,000 words. Their poetry 
series has been held up due to strike 
conditions, but will be resumed in 1949. 
William H. Dorrance is editor, Address: 
The Drexel Bldg., 5th and Chestnut Sts. 

David McKay Company, on South 
Washington Square, finds itself overstocked 
with material and backlog in all depart- 
ments, and plans to take a couple of years 
off from buying in order to catch up with 
itself. The Armchair Mysteries are being 
dropped. No buying is being done for the 
five comics which they have been bringing 
out. 

The Blakiston Company, which is a sub- 
sidiary of Doubleday, has dropped _publi- 
cation of original books, formerly published 
under the imprint of The New Home 
Library. This leaves it with the regular 
Blakiston medical and science publications. 
The address is 1012 Walnut Street, 5. 

The Jewish Publication Society of Amer- 
ica has a new address: 222 North 15th 
Street, 2. Dr. Solomon Grayzel is the editor. 
All manuscripts must be strictly Jewish in 
content, though the language of origin is 
immaterial. Books include essays, novels, 
juveniles—anything Jewish. Payment is ar- 
ranged with the author, and varies from 
royalty to outright purchase. 

Peter Reilly Company, 131 North 13th 
Street, 7, is a very small firm, putting out 
only a few titles a year. These are chiefly 
Catholic. This past year the firm did three 
new and three reprint books, Payment 
varies in method. H. F. Steel is editor, 
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Here's what to do 
with your novel 
after it's written 


WHAT NEXT? 


So many letters come in, asking so many 
questions about the best way to market a 
book, that I shall try to answer some of 
the most frequent ones here. 

The letters say, “I have finished my book. 
What next?” 


We're Off 


The writing process demands that you 
work alone, and that you use the materials 
which you dredge up from deep inside of 
yourself. The marketing process demands 
that you work with other people, and in 
order to do this most successfully, you must 
consider the other person’s point of view. 

There are two kinds of authors from 
whom publishers shrink. One is the exces- 
sively dewy-eyed neophyte who boasts con- 
stantly of his ignorance about everything 
except his art, and cherishes this ignorance 
as his dearest possession. The other is the 
chip-on-the-shoulder tough guy who is con- 
vinced that everybody is out to cheat him, 
especially publishers. 

The publication of a book is a mutual 
undertaking between the author and the 
publisher. If you were entering a business 
partnership, you would take care to see 
that all the papers were properly drawn, 
but you would take your partner’s good 
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faith for granted, unless you had some rea- 
son not to, in which case you would look 
for another partner. Finding a publisher 
for a book and then negotiating with him 
is a matter of business, and it should be 
conducted in a calm, judicious, friendly, 
businesslike way. 


Do They Really Read "Em? 


Every manuscript which comes into a 
publisher’s office is read. Not all the 
way through. A competent editor does not 
need to read every chapter of a 100,000 
word novel to see if it has publication pos- 
sibilities. But enough is read of every 
script to make certain whether or not that 
particular publisher wants it. 

Your manuscript gets a fair reading 
and a fair appraisal wherever it goes, 
whether it’s submitted through an agent or 
“over the transom.” 

An agent is not a must. In the begin- 
ning you may be better off doing your own 
marketing than working through an agent 
of whose skill and integrity you are un- 
certain. By keeping in close touch with the 
markets you help yourself in writing the 
kind of manuscripts which you are more 
likely to sell. 

Until you can choose an agent who is 
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recommended by some authoritative source, 
your best bet is to do your own selling 
whether you live on the East Coast, the 
West Coast, or anywhere in between. 


How Many No’s Mean “NO!” 


No two publishers are exactly alike. The 
fact that your book has been returned by 
3 or 5 or 10 publishers does not necessarily 
mean that it is not a publishable book. 
On the other hand, neither does it mean 
that you should continue to submit it 
haphazardly to the next publisher in the 
alphabetical listing. 

Tf vou send a light romance to W. W. 
Norton, an avant-garde book to Fred- 
erick Fell, a mystery to John Day, or a 
western to Fleming H. Revell, it may be 
returned to you without a reading. On the 
other hand, the same books sent to houses 
which do publish that category will be 
read and appraised most sympathetically. 

Send your manuscript where at least it 
has a chance of publication by studying 
market lists and book publishers’ catalogues. 


Should I Send My Complete Book? 


If your book is a work of non-fiction, 
you would do well to open your campaign 
with a query, outlining your idea briefly. 
This preliminary letter should usually not 
be more than one single-spaced page, but 
it should include the most salient features 
of the book. 

Heavy ballyhoo has no value here. Your 
letter should not be a come-on. You 
should be prepared to back up every state- 
ment you make in your query. 

If your book is in a specialized field, give 
your publisher your background in it. List 
your degrees, your special training in that 
field, previous record of publication, etc., if 
you possess any of these achievements, 
and any other data about yourself which is 
relevant. Tell the publisher how much of 
the work is.done, and offer to send him a 
detailed outline or sample chapters, which- 
ever he prefers. Enclose a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. 

Such a letter will almost invariably get 
you a personal reply. If the project is 
turned down, you will know the reason 
why, and the outlay will be 6c in postage 
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and a week or two in waiting time, a 
against heavy express costs, and anywher 
from a month to three months of waitin 
for a decision. If the editor expresses an 
interest in your idea, just follow his sug. 
gestions from there on out. A manuscript 
which an editor asks for gets an. earlier 
handling than the one which comes in 
“cold.” 

In the case of a novel, I suggest you send 
in a synopsis of the whole book and one 
or two chapters. Here too there will bea 
considerable saving in both time and 
money if your work is rejected. If there is 
any interest in it, they will ask to see the 
rest, and then you will know that the sub- 
mission of the whole book really meam 
something. 


Should I Call In Person? 


Don’t bring in your book personally and 
don’t ask to see the editor in order to ex- 
plain the book to him or tell him how good 
it is. You can’t travel with your novel 
to the book store, and the editor wants 
to cultivate the same feeling toward your 
novel as a book store browser. 


Physical Check-Up 


Your manuscript should be neat and 
legible. Use bond paper, 8%” by 11”, 
clean type, and a good black ribbon. If 
you allow a margin of about 142” on the 
left side, the top and the bottom of the 
page, and about 1” on the right side, you 
will have roughly 250 words to the page, 
and you will not need to do any counting. 
Don’t fasten the pages in any way; a be- 
ginner brands himself with fancy trappings. 
Be sure pages are numbered consecutively. 
For a more detailed discussion of this sub- 
ject, refer to my article in the November, 
1947, issue of WrRITER’s DIGEST. 


Illustrations P 


In most cases illustrations are the pub- 
lisher’s problem, not the author’s. If you 
happen to have photographs which you 
think are suitable, or if you know an artist 
whose work you like for your book, just 
send one or two samples or sketches. 
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How Long Does It Take? 


Since we are dealing here with realities, 
we must recognize that publishers fall be- 
hind in their work just as the rest of us. 
Almost every editor I spoke to said his 
office tried hard to make a decision within 
a month. You will therefore not endanger 
the acceptance of your book if you send in 
a polite inquiry after five weeks. If the 
book has been misdelivered or mislaid, the 
tracing of it is much more difficult after a 
longer lapse of time. 

Now with your manuscript in the proper 
form, here are some markets to which to 
submit it. 


THE JOHN DAY COMPANY 
62 West 45 Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 


RICHARD J. WALSH, Sr., President 
RICHARD J. WALSH, Jr., Editor 


When this publishing house went into 
business in April, 1926, the founders 
searched about for a name to honor not 
themselves, but some tradition in literature 
which needed to be perpetuated. And they 
came upon the solid name and the solid 
character of John Day. 

John Day was a printer and bookseller, 
and an ardent disciple of the Reformation. 
He was imprisoned in the time of Queen 
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Mary for publishing books which were con- 
sidered too disturbing for the time and the 
place. John Day’s trade mark, only slight- 
ly revised, is the colophon still used by the 
John Day Company. It shows one man 
waking another, with a rising sun in the 
background. The inscription, a double pun 
which alludes to the rising sun, to his own 
name, and to the dawn of the Reformation, 
reads: “Arise, for It Is Day.” 

This colophon and this tradition is pe- 
culiarly appropriate for the John Day Com- 
pany, which likes to put out books with a 
liberal, progressive slant, especially books 
in the fields of economics, politics, and 
education. 

This firm has a particular leaning toward 
books about Asia. Until the early 1930s, 
there was very little awareness of condi- 
tions in Asia on the part of the American 
public. It is certainly fair to attribute a 
good deal of the present-day interest to 
“The Good Earth,” by Pearl Buck, and to 
the later books by Miss Buck, Lin Yutang, 
Nehru, Chiang Kai-shek, and other author- 
ities on the East. 

However, this company does not want 
to be known only for its distinguished pub- 
lishing record on Asia. It has also pub- 
lished the two Roosevelt books—‘Looking 
Backward,” and “On Our Way.” It has put 
out the work of Sidney Hook, James Burn- 
ham, William O. Douglas, Peter F. Drucker, 
Francis Hackett, George Sklar, Freda Utley, 
and many others. 

The Day list, consisting of 25 to 40 books 
a year, has a good deal of variety, in both 
fiction and non-fiction, but there are cer- 
tain kinds of books which are not pub- 
lished here. Writers are asked not to send 
in any mysteries, westerns, light romantic 
novels, poetry, text books, or technical or 
reference. books of any kind. 

Mr. Richard J. Walsh, Sr., the president 
of the firm, has always been intensely in- 
terested in Asia. For many years he was 
editor of Asia Magazine which is now 
merged in the United Nations World, and 
he is now Chairman of the Editorial Board 
of the United Nations World. In the same 
way, this firm is still interested in good 
books about Asia, but it is even more in- 
terested in good books about the problems 
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which face the whole world. 

Mr. Richard J. Walsh, Jr., editor, shares 
his father’s principles. He is a Harvard 
man, with a background of newspaper edi- 
torial and public relations experience. He 
works closely with authors, and understand 
the difficulties under which they write to. 
day. Manuscripts are read promptly on 
their arrival in the office, and are some. 
times reported on within 24 hours. Even 
with books that ‘are seriously considered 
and that require several readings, decisions, 
most of the time, are made within 3 weeks 
or a month, 

Copyright is in the name of the author 
on request. Book club, reprint, digest, sec- 
ond serial and anthology rights are usually 
shared 50-50 between author and _pub- 
lisher. Mr. Walsh believes the publisher is 
entitled to participation in movie, radio, 
and television rights, the amount depend- 
ing on circumstances. Where an author 
pays an agent 10% for the disposal of these 
rights, John Day asks for about 15%. If 
the author wishes the publisher to handle 
foreign rights, the publisher expects the 
usual commission. 

“Don’t give up your job,” Mr, Walsh 
advises. “Sometimes it is necessary for a 
writer to write and publish two and three 
and five books before he even finds his own 
metier. If you do something else for a liv- 
ing, you will be less likely to expect a quick 
killing from a book. Don’t fix your eyes 
on a book club, or on Hollywood. Just 
write the best book you know how, and 
then another and then another.” 


W. W. NORTON & COMPANY, INC. 
101 Fifth Avenue 
New York 3, N. Y. 


STORER B. LUNT, President 
GEORGE P. BROCKWAY, Associate Editor 
ROBERT E. FARLOW, Associate Editor, Sea 


List 
KATHERINE BARNARD, Associate Editor, 


Music, Psychiatry 
Since this firm went into the publishing 
business 25 years ago, it has been constantly 
growing and expanding. Last year was the 
biggest in its history up to that time; this 
year will be bigger, and next year will 
probably be bigger yet. 
Mr. George P. Brockway, associate edi- 
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"It's very good, Mr. Kendall. Unfortunately, we only publish tripe." 


tor, is a tall, handsome man with discrimi- 
nating taste and a sound understanding of 
the publishing business. “Because of high 
production costs, profits are lower per book. 
The answer seems to be in an increased 
volume of sales. In order to accomplish 
this, we must be more careful than ever 
before to keep up our high standards, for 
the better the book, the longer its life. The 
characteristic Norton book is one that sells 
steadily for many years. 

“This does not mean that we are out only 
for established big-name writers. Many of 
our books are first books. All we ask is that 
they be good enough for us to want to 
publish them.” 

W. W. Norton puts out no mysteries, no 
no cloak and sword ‘historicals, 


westerns, 
no juveniles, no light romances. And it 
wants none of the more blatantly inspira- 


tional self-help books, and no how-to-do 
books except in the maritime field. 

The Norton list, consisting of 30 to 40 
titles a year, is a distinguished one, with 
many of its authors world authorities on 


their subjects. This is especially true in the 
fields of music and psychiatry, where the 
firm wants nothing except the work of rec- 
ognized experts. 

Among the non-fiction books, this house 
is particularly strong in music, psychiatry, 
personal stories, Americana, and the sea. 
It also has long authoritative lists on lan- 
guage, literature, and politics. There is a 
$5,000.00 Norton Medical Award open 
only to professional workers in the field of 
medicine. Norton will be glad to send a 
prospectus on request. 

In the way of fiction, it will publish a 
novel like Gerald Warner Brace’s “The Gar- 
Chronicle,’ or Humphrey Paking- 
ton’s “Aston Kings” and “The Wash- 
bournes of Otterley.” If your work is up to 
this standard, Norton would like to see it. 

“We can offer an author close personal 
interest in his work, and that applies to 
both editorial work and to sales and ad- 
vertising,” said Mr, Brockway. “Ours is a 
comparatively small list, and we _ take 
enough time and effort to do the best we 
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can for each one of our authors, not just 
one or two of the top names. One of our 
recent outstanding books had been turned 
down by six or seven of the largest pub- 
lishing houses. They all conceded that it 
had excellent possibilities, but they didn’t 
want to bother with the editorial and other 
work which it needed. We bothered, to our 
own and the author’s advantage.” 

Many of the books which are turned 
down are returned to the author within a 
week. Others take two or three weeks to 
be passed upon, depending on the number 
of manuscripts in the house at the time, 
and on the number of readings required. 
But a real effort is made here to report as 
quickly as possible. 

On the question of contracts, copyright 
is in the name of the author on request. 
Book-club, reprint and digest rights are 
shared by the author and publisher on a 
50-50 basis. As to advances and arrange- 
ments with regard to the remaining sub- 
sidiary rights, Mr. Brockway indicated that 
these depend on the nature of the book, 
the needs of the author,-and other factors. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 
158 Fifth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 
WILLIAM R. BARBOUR, President 
A. R. W. MACKRETH, Editor 
DR. FRANK S. MEAD, Associate Editor 
WILBUR H. DAVIES, Sales Manager 

Fleming H. Revell Company publishes 
about 25 titles a year. 

Though most Revell books concern them- 
selves in one way or another with religious 
subjects, this company does occasionally put 
out books of general public interest; for 
example, “Man Does Not Stand Alone,” by 
A. Cressy Morrison, was condensed in 
Reader’s Digest. The fiction published here 
is on the conservative side, and has a high 
moral tone. 

Both the fiction and the non-fiction may 
be said to appeal primarily to a more or 
less special audience. At the same time 
the sale of these books is so steady that 
many of them stay in print during the 
author’s whole lifetime, and sometimes even 
longer. The first book published by this 
house 79 years ago is still selling. 
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Books range in price from $1.25 to $3.75, 
Because they are printed in large editions 
production costs are kept to a minimum, 
and there is not as much fluctuation in 
price and in sales as there is in other fields, 

Some of the books come in through 
agents, but most of them are received from 
the author directly. As soon as a manu 
Script arrives, a card goes out immediately 
to the author acknowledging its receipt, so 
that the author at least knows it’s safe, 
Then it is a matter of how much interest 
there is in the book. Many manuscripts go 
back in ten days or two weeks, Others are 
held over for additional readings, but most 
decisions are made within a month. 

Copyright is taken out in the author's 
name on request, and the royalty is usually 
10%. Whenever the publisher arranges for 
the disposal of any of the subsidiary rights, 
it shares in the proceeds to the extent of 
10%! 


WILLIAM MORROW & CO., INC. 
425 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 
THAYER HOBSON, President 
FRANCES PHILLIPS, Editor-in-Chief 
HELEN KING, Associate Editor 


JAMES F. BROWN, Jr. } Assistant 
ADELE DOGAN Editors 


William Morrow & Company, Inc., was 
founded in January, 1926, by William Mor- 
row who rented a one-room office, and 
staffed it with an office boy and a secretary, 
Frances Phillips. Thayer Hobson joined the 
firm in 1927, and on the death of Mr. Mor- 
row in 1931, became president. Frances 
Phillips is now editor-in-chief. 

Morrow puts out between 50 and 60 
titles a year, having discovered that this is 
about the number that can be handled here 
most effectively, not only from the point of 
distribution, but also as far as close per- 
sonal contact with authors is concerned. 
The list is an elastic one, containing a wide 
variety of fiction and non-fiction. This firm 
is particularly strong in the mystery de- 
partment, publishing about 15 mysteries a 
year. But under present conditions a new 
mystery writer has to be top-notch before 
he can appear under the Morrow imprint. 

Some of the Morrow authors are Erle 
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Stanley Gardner, Carter Dickson, Nevil 
Shute, Margaret Mead, Mary Renault, 
Ruth Moore, Harnett T. Kane, and H. L. 
Davis. 

Manuscripts are reported on in two to 
three weeks. Copyright may be in the name 
of the author, except where a pseudonym is 
used, in which case the publisher’s name is 
usually used, 

Proceeds from the sale of book club, re- 
print, digest and second serial rights are 
shared equally between the author and the 
publisher. First serial rights belong exclusi- 
vely to the author. 

Movie, radio, television and foreign rights 
are usually handled by the author or his 
agent. If the author does not have an agent, 
Morrow has facilities for marketing these 
rights. 

At the same address are also M. S. Mill 
& Co., Inc., and Jefferson House, which are 
affiliated with Morrow. M. S. Mill puts out 
a list of general fiction under the editorship 
of Mrs. Betty Klarnet. Jefferson House 
does mostly westerns and mysteries. Swal- 
low Press, with editorial offices in Denver, is 
devoted to books of the belles lettres type 
and to experimental literature. In each case 
the editorial work is separate, but the distri- 
bution is done by Morrow. 


FREDERICK FELL, INC. 
386 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


FREDERICK V. FELL, President 
JEANNETTE FLEISHER, Associate Editor 


Frederick Fell, Inc., is a one-man firm. 
There is an associate editor, Miss Jeannette 
Fleisher, and there is a variety of secre- 
tarial and clerical assistance. But Frederick 
V. Fell himself is personally familiar with 
every project in the office, and takes an 
active part in it. 

Mr. Fell is a tall, hearty, carefully turned 
out man. He knows the publishing busi- 
ness, and he knows how to get along with 
people. There is about him that spon- 
taneity and that almost professional cheer- 
fulness which is the mark of Broadway. 
But both the spontaneity and the cheer- 
fulness are sincere. He occupies a modern 
corner office, with photographs inscribed 


by celebrities, and his telephone rings 
constantly. 

This house publishes about 12 titles a 
year, all of which are of broad, popular 
appeal. This is not the place for avant- 
garde literature or for belles lettres, It is 
the place for a book like “From Gags to 
Riches,” by Joey Adams, which was pub- 
lished two years ago and is still selling. 
Other Fell titles are “The Hussy’s Hand- 
book,” by Helen B. Norden, “Possess Me 
Not,” by Fan Nichols, “Inside Tin Pan 
Aliey,’ by Trudi Michel, “For Doctors 





Only,” by Dr. Francis L. Golden. Fell has 
also put out “Winds Blow Gently,” by 
Ronald Kirkbride, “Psychology for the 
Millions,” by Dr. A. P. Sperling, and “Psy- 
chiatry for the Millions,’ by Dr. Benzion 
Liber. 

This office tries to report on manuscripts 
within three weeks, but there are occasions 
when more time is required. If the author 
so wishes, copyright may be taken out in 
the name of the author, though Mr. Fell 
indicated he prefers it to be in the pub- 
lisher’s name. 

Royalties are flexible. Usually they are 
10% for the first 5000, 122% for the next 
5000, and 15% after that. Like every other 
phase of the contract, this one too is sub- 
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ject to “friendly negotiations.” 

On book-club reprints and digest rights, 
the publisher expects a share to the extent 
of 50%. Mr. Fell believes the publisher is 
entitled to some small part of the second 
serial rights, the amount to be determined 
by the circumstances. And he also wants 
to participate to some extent in the movie, 
radio, television and foreign rights, though 
he preferred not to discuss these participa- 
tions in terms of concrete figures. 

Arden Book Company, at the same ad- 
dress, is an affiliate of Frederick Fell, Inc. 


CROWN PUBLISHERS 
419 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 
HIRAM HAYDN, Editor-in-Chief 
HERBERT MICHELMAN, Administrative 

Editor 

Crown Publishers is 12 years old. Until 
three years ago Crown specialized in an- 
thologies and other “idea” or “house-made” 
books. The idea usually originated with the 
publisher, who then found-an author or a 
compiler or an editor who was something of 
an authority in that field. These books 
were on arts, crafts, folklore, hobbies, the 
theatre, psychology, psychiatry, biography, 
translations, how-to-do, etc. 

Crown still does a good many of these 
books, but now there is an additional de- 
partment under the editorship of Hiram 
Haydn, and he is building up a traditional 
list of creative literature. 

Mr. Haydn has all the outward manifes- 
tations of a man of distinction. He is tall, 
slender, has a kind, sensitive face, and hair 
that is turning gray at the temples, It is, 
therefore, gratifying to know that he is a 
man of distinction. He has a long record 
of university teaching behind him, and is 
the editor of The American Scholar, the 
magazine put out by Phi Beta Kappa, 
which has the largest circulation of any 
general quarterly in the country. 

He is the editor of a series of books Scrib- 
ner’s will bring out next year, to be called 
The Twentieth Century Library, each one 
to be about some thinker of the last 100 
years who has been most influential on the 
thought of our time (Einstein, Freud, etc.). 
Mr. Haydn also edited the “Portable Eliza- 
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bethan Reader” for the Viking Portable 
Series, and was co-editor of two antholo. 
gies. He has three published novels to his 
credit, and has just finished a new book, 
“The Counter-Renaissance,”’ to be pub 
lished by Oxford. 

Hiram Haydn is the author of “The 
Time Is Noon,” which received high critic. 
al praise, and was a Literary Guild Pre. 
mium book. It has sold more than 30,000 
copies so far in the regular trade-edition, 
exclusive of the Literary Guild printings of 
50,000 copies. 

Mr. Haydn would like to see two kinds 
of fiction: the serious literary novel, and 
the well-planned well-written novel with 
wide popular appeal. He is particularly in- 
terested in first novels, provided only that 
they have one of these qualities—literary 
excellence, or universal interest—or both. 
If your novel falls into one of these cate- 
gories, address it to Mr. Haydn, and it will 
have a sympathetic reading. 





Book club, reprint and digest rights are 
usually divided 50/50 between author and 
publisher. First serial rights, second serial 
rights, translation, motion picture, radio, 
television, and other such subsidiary rights 
are shared on an equitable basis. 

Mr. Haydn indicated that there is so 
much variance .between different contracts 
with different authors, that the firm does 
not use a printed form. Each contract 1s 
drawn separately to fit the particular cir- 
cumstances. 

Among the books published by Crown 
are Hiram Haydn’s “The Time Is Noon,” 
Jan Wescott’s “Border Lord,’ and “Cap- 
tain for Elizabeth,’ Worth Tuttle Hedden’s 
“The Other Room,” which had three print- 
ings in two weeks, and will be reprinted by 
Bantam, “The Golden Net,’ by Ruby Red- 
inger, and a variety of other books of both 
popular and special appeal. 

Mr. Haydn has no patience or sympathy 
for the would-be writer who says, “I know 
I could be a good writer, but I don’t have 
the time. If I were only given an oppor- 
tunity to devote myself completely to writ- 
ing. If I could just drop everything else 
and do nothing but write, write, write. . . .” 

“You must create your own opportuni- 
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"That's a manuscript envelope. 
of the bag.” 


ties,’ Mr. Haydn points out, “and make the 
most of those opportunities. Some of the 
best books are written by people who do a 
great many other things at the same time.” 

At the same address as Crown, there is a 
group of other publishing enterprises, which 
are affiliated with Crown in one way or 
another. 

Outlet Book Company is in the book re- 
mainder business. Lothrop Lee & Shep- 
pard puts out juveniles under the editor- 
ship of Beatrice Creighton. Lear Publica- 
of which Mike Krich and Leon 
publishes experi- 
Theatre Arts 


tions, 
Goodelman are editors, 
mental and literary books. 


You fold those twice and put them on the bottom 


Publications, of which Robert MacGregor, 
is editor, does books about the theatre. 
Arcadia House, Gramercy Publishing Com- 
pany and Phoenix Press put out light ro- 
mantic novels, westerns and mysteries for 
the rental library market. Miss Alice 
Sachs is the editor of these three houses. 

The contract terms, etc., discussed here, 
apply only to Crown Publishers, and not to 
any of these last named organizations. The 
editorial departments are kept separate and 
apart, but the same sales force does the 
distribution for all these firms. It also 
distributes the Art Miniatures put out by 
Hyperion Press. 
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BY HARRIET BRADFIELD 


Ever since the “summer depression” 
hit magazines a wallop last spring, maga- 
zine offices have been jittery, but things 
seem to be getting better once more. 

The spectator-sports field is booming. 
Now that Macfadden’s Sport, under the 
editorship of Ernest Heyn, has broken 
ground and achieved a solid circulation in 
its first year of publication, other publishers 
are following suit. 

Goodman is already in there with his 
Sport Life, as well as Sport Pix. Dell is pro- 
moting Sports Album and will have Sports 
Illustrated on the stands in January. Hill- 
man Periodicals will also have a new monthly 
out in January, titled Sports World. It is 
going to be a big year for the sports writers. 

Sports Illustrated (Dell) will be Life-size, 
on slick paper, and use plenty of color. Fifty 
per cent of the contents will be photo- 
graphs, and because of this, the editors are 
anxious to get writers with ideas which can 
be illustrated effectively. 

Emphasis will be placed on the headline 
sports—the important spectator sports, but 
any and all sports are to be included. The 
field is not limited to spectator sports, either. 
Some space will be allotted to participant 
sports such as trap-shooting. 

When specific material is to be ordered, 
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the editors naturally think of the well-known 
sports writers—“names” in the newspapers 
—so competition is stiff. But the free-lance 
writer will not be ignored. One important 
requirement is intelligent, literate writing. 
Keep your pieces smart and tight, never 
windy or loose. 

Lengths for material average 1,000 to 
2,500 words; occasionally longer if the story 
is very good and lends itself to pictures. 
The best bet would be a combination of pic- 
tures and text. The market is a good one 
for separate photographs, as fresh as possi- 
ble. Payment is on acceptance, and varies 
with the material; not less than 10 cents a 
word. The magazine is a monthly. It is due 
on the newsstands late in January. 

Stanley Woodward, for many years sports 
editor of the New York Herald Tribune, is 
editing the new magazine. His face had 
long been familiar to me in the newspaper. 
But is was-a surprise to find what a big 
person he is. Only a big man could sit at a 
desk on the 19th floor of a Fifth Avenue 
building, with the Empire State Building 
serving as a backdrop, and still seem big! 

Address material and queries for Sports 
Illustrated to 261 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 16. 

Sports World is the new Hillman maga- 
zine, also due out in January. This one will 
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start out as a bi-monthly, however, in 
standard format, and will be almost entirely 
a spectator-sports book. 

The feature material for the first issues 
has all been assigned to sports writers. As 
a result, the market open to the free-lance 
is rather limited for the present. The most 
needed material is the short anecdotal filler. 
These should be based on sports personal- 
ities, incidents, etc., and. be real, factual 
bits. They should be written up for the 
laughs, not for mere information, Empha- 
sis will be placed on the big names in the 
sports world so that they will be familiar to 
a majority of readers. Lengths should av- 
erage 75 to 100 words. Payment is on ac- 
ceptance, but rates had not been determined 
when I talked to the editor. 

There will be occasions when Sports 
World may use feature-length material 
from the free-lance, but the subject or per- 
sonality has to be big-time or a big name. 

Names of the top editors are a trifle con- 
fusing. Gordon Manning is the executive 
editor. (He was former managing editor of 
the Jacobs’ magazine, Sportfolio.) The 
managing editor of the new book is David 
Maness, from the same magazine. Sports 
World is one of the Hillman Periodicals, 
535 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

Sportfolio has been sold to the publisher 
of Sports Week, but its fate had not been 
decided. It had been published by the 
Jacobs Sports Magazines, Inc., at 35 West 
53d Street. 

Sport Pix appeared in the summer, as a 
quarterly, But after a couple of issues, its 
publisher, Martin Goodman, plans to make 
it a bi-monthly and double the number of 
pages. Bruce Jacobs edits this, as well as 
Sport Life. 

This magazine features specialized ma- 
terial, mostly done by the Sport Life staff, 
or ordered from name writers. But it is 
possible that a good personalized feature 
might sell here. Short material, to 500 
words, has a better chance—if the incidents 
have not already been done to death, but 
have freshness about them. Payment is on 
acceptance; the rates are indefinite at 
present. Address : 350 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 1. 

Bruce Jacobs, editor of Sport Life, has 
made some changes in policy since the first 


issue appeared. No more fiction will be 
purchased. Instead, the book will consist 
entirely of factual material. A great many 
women read this sort of magazine, but no 
slant toward the feminine sex will be made. 
Women in sports are covered when they 
are headliners, and of interest to everyone. 

Although Mr. Jacobs stresses his desire 
for excellent writing as well as for accurate 
factual knowledge on the part of a writer, 
he does want to encourage new contribu- 
tors. Queries help both editor and writer 
by weeding out things the editor is not 
interested in. No definite assignments to 
the unknown, but encouragement to any 
who show real promise. 

Sport Life pays 5 cents base rate, on ac- 
ceptance, with $7.50 for accepted photo- 
graphs. Address: 350 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 1. 


HE Henry Publishing Company, which 

has stuck to air magazines for some 
time and been known chiefly for Skyways, 
is branching out. It has just published a 
new radio-sponsored monthly, Life Can Be 
Beautiful. 

For this pocket-size magazine, only out- 
lines should be submitted. Assignments will 
be given out on this basis. No manuscripts 
are considered at present which come in 
“cold.” Some reprint material is used; 
notably selections from books and short 
fillers. Sara Judson is the editor. Address: 
444 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 22. 

Two other additions to the Henry Pub- 
lishing Company’s lineup are Screenland 
and Silver Screen. Liberty Magazine, Inc. 
decided to sell these titles in order to clear 
the decks for more intensive promotion of 
Liberty. They went to the new publisher 
practically intact. The editorial _ staff, 
headed by Lester C. Grady, are already in- 
stalled in their offices at 444 Madison Ave. 
The two monthlies will continue for the 
present in much the same manner as be- 
fore. 

Western Stars is another picture-book 
for movie fans, this time specializing in 
Westerns. Dell is the publisher. The maga- 
zine is quarterly. A staff-produced maga- 
zine, edited by Tom Carlile. Address: 261 
Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 16. 

Pecos Kid Western is the new pulp at 
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Popular Publications, on which the title 
was withheld last month. It is a_ bi- 
monthly, under the editorial direction of 
Mike Tilden. The market is for Western 
shorts. The featured novel of 40,000 words 
is done to order, Look for it on the stands 
around the first week in February, labelled 
March issue. Address: 205 East 42nd Street, 
m. ¥.. 37. 

Arthur G. Brest, editor and publisher of 
the new magazine Stop, sends these details 
about his publication: 

“Each month Stop will publish listings 
of what is showing at the theaters, what 
else is to be found in New York by way of 
entertainment, and where one may discover 
comestibles suitable to the purse, the appe- 
tite, and the mood. The rest of the maga- 
zine will be devoted to editorial material of 
this nature. 

“We have lined up writers for the de- 
partmentalized sections of the magazine, 
but each month we can use two or three 
additional pieces, either fiction or factual. 
The format is small, so we can’t use any- 
thing longer than, at the utmost, 1,200 
words. We expect to pay approximately 
$50 for material accepted, and we will be 
pleased to look at anything writers might 
consider suitable. 

“Manuscripts should be sent to Stop 
Publications, 340 East 57th Street, N. Y. 
22, marked to my attention.” 

After a long suspension due to war-time 
paper shortages, etc., Fawcett is reviving 
four of its books: Photography Handbook, 
which will be semi-annual again, and three 
annuals—Handy Man’s Home Manual, 
How to Build 20 Boats, and How To Build 
It. Much of the material will continue to 
be reprinted from Mechanix Illustrated, 
but suggestions may be sent to the execu- 
tive editor, William Parker. Address: 67 
West 44th Street, N. Y. 18. 

A change of editors on the Dell fact- 
detective magazines: Carlos Lane will de- 
vote his time to Inside Detective, while 
Charles Robbins takes over the editorship 
of Front Page Detective. No change is 
being contemplated, however, in the policy 
or requirements of either book. Payment 
is excellent here—three to four cents a 
word, depending on the age of the story 
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and whether it needs much rewriting in the 
office. Both text and photographs are paid 
for on acceptance; $5 for each picture used, 
Address: 261 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 16. 

Everywoman’s Magazine is up for sale, 
and writers are asked not to send in any 
manuscripts at all until the future status is 
decided. Meanwhile, writers can get in 
touch with the editor, Joan Ranson, at 
either of her two home addresses: 32-25 
146th Street, Flushing, N. Y., or Box 71, 
Pleasant Valley, Bucks County, Pa. 

Miss Ranson is teaching fashion-writing 
at the Traphagen School of Fashion for six 
weeks, and then a new course which begins 
in February. Writers might be interested in 
this. 

Everywoman’s las been one of the pleas- 
ant secondary markets. It is to be hoped 
that it will be continued under a new 
owner. The former address was 1790 
Broadway, N. Y. 19. 

Another casualty is Caravan, which has 
been published for the guests of the Hotel 
New Yorker for the past 10 years. October 
was the final issue. The address—8th Ave- 
nue and 34th Street, N. Y. 1. 

Magazine prices continue to rise. Collier’s 
goes to 15 cents with the November 20th 
issue. True Story goes to 20 cents with the 
February number. In the Middle West, the 
Capper home service monthly, Household, 
is testing out a 15-cent price. 

After some months in the doghouse as 
bi-monthlies, Fawcett’s two fact-detective 
books are being advanced to 9 times a year. 
They will be on monthly schedule during 
the winter months, then appear bi-monthly 
in the summer. Buying will continue at a 
slow pace at least until spring. This affects 
True Police Cases, edited by Sam Schneider, 
and Startling Detective, edited by Hamil- 
ton Peck. Address: 67 West 44th Street, 
N.Y, 18. 

Modern Romances announces the next 
big prize story contest for a little later date 
than its last. The new contest opens on 
December 15, 1948, and closes March 1, 
1949, 

The prizes will be the same as last year: 
three first-prizes of $1,000 each, four second- 
prizes of $750 each, eight. third-prizes of 
$500 each. 
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Story-lengths to be considered fall into 
three groups: booklengths of 15,000 to 
20,000 words; novelets of 10,000 to 12,000 
words; short stories of 5,000 to 8,000 words. 
Prize awards are based on merit, not length. 

All stories are considered as they come in 
to the editor. Those found available for 
purchase will be paid for immediately, at 
the regular rate of 4 cents a word. After 
the contest closes, manuscripts are judged 
for prizes. The purchase price is here con- 
sidered as part of the prize money, so prize- 
winners receive checks figured on the differ- 
ence between the regular purchase rate and 
the awarded prize. Manuscripts should be 
marked “Contest Entry” if so intended. 

Stories for Modern Romances follow a 
general and broad policy, as may be judged 
from the magazine. They are always in the 
first person, but the specific slant changes 
as the times change. Stories must contain 
plenty of suspense and direct action drama. 
The emotional story, the story with heart 
tug and real sincerity, is greatly desired. 
Situations on which stories are based must 
be credible and intensely human. They 
must be presented in such a way that the 
reader will see, feel, and participate with 
the narrator. In other words, identification 
through problem, type of narrator, or en- 
vironment. 

Stories with a regional background are 
very acceptable, particularly in the book- 
length. Characters that represent that back- 
ground with authenticity are welcome, par- 
ticularly as minor characters. Stories deal- 
ing with colorful family life and emotional 
situations growing out of the family unit 
are a good bet. 

The audience for Modern Romances, 
though young, is evenly divided between 
single and married women. Either male or 

















female viewpoint is acceptable; though in . 
proportion, the magazine uses four times as 
many girl- or woman-told stories as man- 
told stories. Mother-told or father-told 
stories are acceptable if involving younger 
people and their problems. War stories 
are out, 

Hazel Berge is the editor of Modern 
Romances. Manuscripts intended for the 
contest should be addressed : Story Contest, 
Modern Romances, 261 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 
16. Be sure to accompany them with a self- 
addressed, stamped, return envelope. 
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PUBLISHER Bernarr Macfadden has 

made some changes in his two books. 
Latest Detective Magazine offers a very 
small market. The magazine is only a quar- 
terly, and has several regular contributors. 
The budget is very small. Payments are at 
a flat rate, rather low comparatively, and 
an offer is made on each accepted manu- 
script. 

Only cases with a final court decision are 
considered here. Avoid any religious angle. 
And don’t use cases where there is any 
guilt on the part of a cop. 

Wallace Campbell is the editor. Address : 
551 Fifth Avenue. 

There are more changes on Bernarr Mac- 
fadden’s standby, New Physical Culture. 
Ange Brashing resigned, and in her place 
as managing editor is Zillah Whited. She 
has been working with Mr. Campbell for 
sometime, so is not a newcomer to these 
magazines. 

New Physical Culture is taking on a new 
dignity. No more first-person experience 
stories. Instead, the new editor is using 


articles by good writers, involving reliable 
information. The writing will receive dig- 
nified treatment; sensationalism is out. The 
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"It's all very well telling about your great love for Turhan Bey, but it lacks reader 
interest unless you can write about him reciprocating." 


aim is to make this a general family pub- 
lication, appealing to all ages. Roller-skat- 
ing is a special feature, since this sport 
has become one of the most popular for 
teen-agers. 

Articles average about 2,000 words in 
length. The present rate of payment is 2 
cents a word, and up. No fiction is used 
here. Address New Physical Culture at 
Room 1411, 551 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

Instead of a long list of fact-detective 
quarterlies, the Martin Goodman maga- 
zines have been cut to four active titles, on 
a bi-monthly basis, The others have been 
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suspended for the time being. The active 
titles include Amazing Detective Cases, 
Complete Detective Cases, National De- 
tective Cases, and Ten True Crime Cases. 
The market continues open, and some ma- 
terial is being bought right along; but re- 
quirements are high. Robert E. Levee edits 
these books, at 366 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 
17. 

Life Romances, also a Goodman publica- 
tion, has been stepped up from a quarterly 
to a bi-monthly. This is in the market for 
the usual confession-problem type of stories, 
not over 5,000 words in length. These must 
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be dramatic and well written. Problems 
should be up-to-date, taken from life today. 
Payment is 3 cents a word, on acceptance. 
Bessie H. Little is the editor. And manu- 
scripts should be addressed to her at 366 
Madison Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

Dell Crossword Puzzles is now the correct 
title of the bi-monthly formerly known 
merely as Crossword Puzzles. Kathleen Raf- 
ferty continues as editor. This Dell book is 
at 261 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 16. 

Kathy Blanchard is the new managing 
editor of Hillman’s Screen Guide. She re- 
places Janet Graves. This is a magazine 
of highly specialized fan material. Address: 
535 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

Earle F. McGill is the new editor of 
World Astrology, replacing Marion Beale. 
This publication is allied with Short Stories, 
in the Time and Life Building, New York 
20. 

The Condé Nast magazine, House and 
Garden, offers almost no market to the 
free-lance writer, according to its editor, 
Albert Kornfeld. He believes that, to be 
effective, each story must be fully docu- 
mented with sketches, photographs, etc. So 
articles usually originate in the office and 
are developed by staff editors, photograph- 
ers, and copywriters, teamed together at 
almost all stages of production. 

However, the editors do read and con- 
sider all material submitted. They prefer 
finished copy to outlines, since they are 
able to judge it more accurately. The de- 
partments of House and Garden which offer 
the greatest possibility to the free-lance 
writer are gardening and food. The editors 
are interested in pieces about 1,500 words 
long. These should be addressed to 420 
Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

Boys’ Life, the official Boy Scout maga- 
zine, is edited for all boys of 12 to 16 years. 
Although some Scout material is included, 
this is of a general nature which any boy 
might find interesting. About a third of 
the circulation is among non-Scouts. 

The biggest editorial need at present is 
fiction. This includes action, adventure, 
and sports stories. Lengths may run from 
3,500 to 4,500 words for shorts. Serials are 
also used. Because there is practically no 
other market for a serial aimed at this 


magazine which did not meet the editors’ 
approval, writers should submit an outline 
first. The editors order from outlines con- 
sidered. 

Girl characters are all right in stories, 
if secondary. Articles are taken care of for 
the present. The editors are more inter- 
ested now in photography than in the past 
particularly in picture-stories which cover 
activities of teen-age boys. 

Rate of payment averages 3 cents a word 
—except when much rewriting is needed. 
Checks are on acceptance. Boys’ Life is 
edited by Irving Crump, at 2 Park Avenue, 
N. Y. 16. 


REQUIREMENTS for the two Ace 

pulps, Western Trails and Western 
Aces, run about the same, with little change. 
Stories should be dramatic, with plenty of 
human interest and good plot-action. 
Woman interest is acceptable, though not 
essential. The market is open for three story 
lengths: short-shorts of 1,000 to 2,500 
words; short stories of 2,500 to 5000 words ; 
novelets of 8,000 to 10,000 words. 

Stories may deal with range problems, 
boom towns, railroads and anything of im- 
portance that*has contributed to the de- 
velopment of the West. They should be 
told from the man’s point of view. 


Some factual pieces are also used. The 
lengths on these should be between 1,000 
and 2,500 words. Payment on all material 
is a cent a word and up—mostly up; on 
acceptance. Ruth Dreyer edits these two 
bi-monthlies. Address : 23 West 47th Street, 
N: Y. 19. 

Private Detective (Trojan Magazines) is 
being put out now as a bi-monthly. The 
rest of the Westerns and detectives are still 
quarterlies. The new editor, Adolph Bar- 
reaux, is getting things well in hand. Noth- 
ing is now held more than three weeks ac- 
cording to his report, and he hopes to 
shorten this time. 

One important requirement for all stories 
accepted for these magazines: There must 
be girl interest in every story. This need not 
mean love interest, but female characters 
should be in every plot for variety of in- 
terest, This also applies to Hollywood, Pri- 
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vate and Super Detective magazines, and 
to Fighting, Leading, and Six-Gun Western 
magazines. Address: 125 East 46th Street, 
N. Y. 17. 

Book Clubs seem to be more popular 
than ever, but the emphasis appears to be 
on specialization. Mystery Guild is the 
newest Doubleday book club—its eighth, It 
is the third mystery book club, the others 
being Unicorn Mystery Book Club and 
Walter J. Black’s Detective Book Club. The 
new one has been in the planning stage for 
two years and begins operation in January, 
1949. John Beecroft is editor-in-chief, as- 
sisted by Howard Haycraft. Not only de- 
tective and mystery books will be included 
but some usually classified as suspense or 
pursuit novels. Books will be sent to mem- 
bers about three months after original pub- 
lications. Offices are in the Time and Life 
Building, N. Y. 20. 

Book-of-the-Month Club extends its ac- 


tivities by buying the Non-Fiction Book 
Club and by forming the new Traveler's 
Book Club. (385 Madison Avenue, N. Y, 
17.) 

Joseph Gaer, president of the book firm, 
Boni & Gaer, will be director of the newly 
formed Our Book Club. This club will try 
to fulfill the need for low-priced books on 
labor and other American problems. If 
suitable books on desired subjects are not 
found on publishers’ lists, the club may 
commission authors to do them. Member- 
ship will be individually, or through unions 
and other organizations. The address of 
Boni & Gaer is 133 West 44th Street, N.Y. 
18. 

Devin-Adair, the publishing house which 
specializes in imports from Eire, has 
launched the Irish Book Club. This one 
aims to make the best of current Irish 
literature available. Address: 23 East 26th 
Street, N. Y, 10. 


MAGAZINE QUIZ 


By Erma Espy 
Following is a list of questions on national magazines. If you can answer 
all 20 your record is excellent and you probably know where to peddle your 
wares; 16 correct is fairly good; less than 12 right and a greater study of the 
markets is indicated. Answers on page 70. 
1. What monthly beafs the subtitle, “The magazine for smart young women”? 
2. What magazine is called “The magazine of news significance” ? 
3. What magazine founded in 1883 by Theodore Presser is the largest and 


oldest in its field? 


COndDut 


mothers? 


. Name the Big Four in the field of gardens and homes. 

. What magazine has a department called Accent on Living? 

. What weekly is designed to keep its readers abreast of the times in books? 
. What is the magazine of show business? 

. What magazine offers advice and suggestions to present day fathers and 


9. What are the Boy Scout and Girl Scout magazines called? 
10. What society located in Washington, D, C., sponsors many scientific expedi- 
tions, conducts many educational and pictorial surveys and publishes a 


well-known magazine? 


11. What news magazine carries a column of odd facts called Miscellany? 
12. What magazine carries the subtitle, “America’s foremost rural magazine” ? 
13. Is Harper’s or Harper’s Bazaar a fashion magazine? 

14. What is Street & Smith’s magazine for the younger set called? 


15. What is the official publication of the teaching profession called? 


16. What magazine is said to have been founded by B. Franklin? 
17. What new monthly describes itself as “Assorted goods in a small package”? 
18. What magazine carries a feature called, If You Ask Me, and who is its 


author? 


19. What magazine is devoted solely to the interests of children and animals? 
20. What woman’s magazine describes itself as three magazines in one? 
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BY HELEN 


I PELEVISION programming is being 
rounded out, aided by the mass entry of 
sponsors into the field. Niles Trammell, 
NBC president, addressing the Association 
of National Advertisers on the progress of 
television said: “New advertisers are com- 
ing into television daily. NBC has almost 
doubled its network sponsors in the past 90 
days. Both large U. S. advertisers, like 
Procter & Gamble, Colgate, Swift, Kraft 
and Ford, and small advertisers find that 
TV pays off for them—and 60% of NBC’s 
sponsored TV programs have been bought 
by advertisers not currently using NBC 
radio facilities.” 

Mr. Trammell names the five most popu- 
lar types of television programs in order of 
importance: variety, drama, sports, audi- 
ence participation and film programs. Sports 
programs are dropping in favor, he reports. 
They now account for only 27% of the 
TV schedule—a drop of nearly 50% in 
the past year. 

Film programs, now last in favor, were 
first with viewers last Spring. Viewers seem 
to prefer “live” programs to movie films 
canned in advance and slid on the TV 
screen to fill time. Then, too, films require 
more stringent checking for good taste, 
since TV taboos are stricter than the movies. 

Mr. Trammell, who is also NBC tele- 
vision’s top executive, predicts the advent of 
the following program formats, which have 
not yet been exploited in television. He 
says, “The five-times-a-week continued story 
should be effective and relatively eco- 
nomical on television. The characters 


could be used with very little change of 
scenery. There would also be a place in 
TV for one-time-a-week continuing stories 

















ROWLAND 


utilizing the same major characters, such as 
on NBC-TV’s ‘Mary Kay and Johnny’ 
show, Sunday nights. Other candidates for 
TV Programming might be ‘Mr. D.A.,’ 
‘Aldrich Family’ and ‘One Man’s Family.’ 

“Another good prospect is the small 
musical comedy or review. For example, the 
‘Fred Allen’ show uses four or five leading 
characters plus music. All of these are pro- 
gram formats that appear to us to be good 
television material.” This should be a cue 
for writers as to the best type of new pro- 
gram series to submit to NBC Television. 
Ideas and scripts should go to: Owen Davis, 
Jr., NBC Television Script Division, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. Send to 
him for release first. Enclose self-addressed 
stamped envelope. 

Television dramatic programming is rising 
to new heights. Some TV drama series 
approximate the theatre at its best. They 
include: NBC’s “Philco Television Play- 
house,” “Chevrolet on Broadway,” “Kraft 
Television Theatre ;” CBS’ “Ford Theatre” 
and new “Studio One” series; and ABC’s 
“Actors’ Theatre,” ‘‘Hollywood Screen 
Test” and forthcoming “Theatre Guild” 
series. 

TV drama programs are in two lengths: 
half-hour and hour. The half-hour TV 
drama show provides a large market for the 
one-act play, formerly an awkward length 
and style for writers aiming at bigtime 
playwriting. TV stations, ad agencies and 
producers are anxious to receive finely writ- 
ten new and original one-actors, which have 
not yet been produced. 

The hour-length TV drama program 
offers video’s version of the Broadway stage 
play, and provides a ready market for su- 
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YOU ASKED FOR IY... 


... The PERSONAL help of a 
FULL-TIME PROFESSIONAL! 


After turning out HUNDREDS of 
stories for COLLIER’S, TORONTO 
STAR WEEKLY, SPORT LIFE, Con- 
fessions, Pulps, etc., I am taking time-out 


to HELP OTHERS! 





Because of actual EDITORIAL EX- 
PERIENCE at 2 of N.Y.’s big magazine 
houses—because of the reams of my own 
published fiction (stories on Newsstands 
right now!) plus articles in writers’ maga- 
zines, plus a best-selling book about 
writing that is helping many to bigger 
and better sales—I have received numer- 
ous requests for personal guidance. These 
people knew that no price is too high for 
YEARS OF PRACTICAL, PROFES- 
SIONAL EXPERIENCE and offered 
large sums of money for help. Still, with 
but few exceptions, because of my own 
writing commitments, I had to turn 
them down. 





NOW, I can, for a short time, extend 
that help—the same solid, COMMER- 
CIAL KNOW-HOW that has aided 
other writers who have hit the POST, 
COLLIER’S, AMERICAN, RED 


BOOK, WOMAN’S DAY, etc., and 


through the entire range of fiction mar- 
kets for FIRST and REPEAT sales! 





For this sincere, professional, detailed 
help—ordinarily not for sale—on your 
individual mss., on your writing problems 
in general, plus spot-editing on the script, 
if requested, plus up-to-the-minute mar- 
keting advice—the fee is $10.00 for any 
length up to 6000 words, $15.00 from 
6000 to 15,000 words. Flat rates for 
longer material. PLEASE enclose 
stamped, addressed return envelope. 


ROBERT TURNER 


Box W636 R. D. No. 2 
Westwood, N. J. 











perior full-length three-act plays. However, 
since stage plays run two and a half hour 
they must be cut to suit TV. Writers have 
found that by eliminating all extraneous 
dialogue and plot action, plays that failed 
to hit Broadway scored a hit in TV. 

Many script chiefs, knowing that so few 
writers are television-trained, prefer ma- 
terial to be presented in straight stage 
drama form. TV’s technical and camera 
angles are added to the play by network 
producers. Writers, however, should study 
television writing techniques to prepare for 
the time when script editors will want ma- 
terial to be in TV script form, conceived 
expressly for TV. TV will no longer borrow 
from the arts of the radio, stage or movies 
once it has ripened on its own and proven 
that only television techniques are right for 
television use. 

The following are excellent books on 
television, which include script technique in- 
struction and sample TV scripts: 

“How to Write for Television” by Doug 
Allan. E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.75. 

“Television Production Problems” by 
John F. Royal (NBC Vice President). Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co. $2.50. Just published. 

“Here is Television” by Thomas H. 
Hutchinson. Hastings House. $4. 

“Television Techniques’ by Hoyland 
Bettinger. Harper & Bros. $5. 

“Television Primer of Production and 
Direction” by Louis A. Sposa. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co. $3.50. 

“Getting a Job in Television” by John 
Southwell. McGraw-Hill Book Co. $2. 

* * *% 
NATIONAL BROADCASTING COM- 

PANY, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 

20, N. Y. 

RADIO CITY PLAYHOUSE, NBC, 
Mondays, 10:30-11:00 p.m., EST. 

This series is now an NBC steady due to 
listeners’ demand for its fine plays. Richard 
P. McDonagh, manager of NBC Script Di- 
vision, seeks high quality original dramas 
of all styles—romance, comedy, psychologi- 
cal mystery—and also considers adapta- 
tions of a writer’s own published story, or of 
a story to which he has obtained rights. 
Story should have strength, be richly char- 
acterized and pack entertainment. 

Mr. McDonagh says: “The popularity of 
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episodic series —‘Mr. District Attorney,’ 
‘Aldrich Family,’ ‘Falcon,’ ‘Thin Man,’ 
and other programs built in the confines of 
a narrow format tends to freeze out the one- 
shot script, which often represents the best 
of a writer’s output. Such programming 
tendencies bar many fine craftsmen who are 
unable to capture their style. Radio should 
have more programs in which a radio writer 
able to create stories like ‘Address Un- 
known’ and ‘Gift of the Magi’ can place 
his work. 

“Our ‘Playhouse’ gives the writer op- 
portunity to express himself in his own 
dramatic fashion; to tell a fine 30-minute 
story, complete in itself, that is not bent and 
twisted into accepted formulae. We seek 
the unusual, important script—on which a 
writer would stake his reputation.” 

Taboos: Profanity. Over-drinking. Sexi- 
ness. Adultery. Suicide. Sordid crime or 
horror. Cops and robbers. Propaganda. 
Racial or religious offense. 

Payment—$210 for originals; $150 for 
adaptations, for licensing for one perfor- 
mance—writer owns other rights. Send 
to Mr. McDonagh for release first. Return 
it signed with script. Mark script: For 
“Radio City Playhouse.” Enclose self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope. 


* * * 


MCA ARTISTS, LTD., 9370 Santa Monica 

Blvd., Beverly Hills, Calif. 

STARS OVER HOLLYWOOD, CBS, 
Saturdays, 2:00-2:30 p.m., EST. 

Original scripts featuring effective dra- 
matic stories of all types are sought for this 
series, in its 8th year—romance, mystery 
and comedy drama, melodrama, fantasy. 
Radio adaptations of published short stories 
are also used, if original writer submits 
script, or if radio writer has obtained rights 
to story. Stories of ordinary people and 
daily trials are preferred. Hollywood stars 
play leads, so center story around one star, 
man or woman, young or old, with a meaty 
lead role. Keep characters to three or four, 
who may double, if needed. 

Write play in two acts, 11 minutes each, 
for 22-minute playing time. End Act I on 
high suspense; Act II carries out plot, end- 
ing with a strong climax. Divide each act 
into a few short scenes for “aliveness.” 





WRITE for RADIO 


The highest paid industry 
in America 


Thousands of new stations, AM and FM, 
need your material and program ideas. 

Freelance programs pay up to $2,000 for a 
single play. Our market reports give full in- 
formation on these shows. 


TRAINING DOES PAY 


E. Packard: Now writes for J. Durante. 

L. Wilson: Wrote 57 programs for ‘Friendship 
Train.” 

G. deMille: Earned $11,813 writing for freelance in 
his spare time since enrolling with us. 

"Turn YOUR Spare Time Into Air Time" 

For particulars on how you can become a 
professional radio playwright by studying at 
home 


WRITE TODAY TO 


RADIO WRITING INSTITUTE 


Studio F—1233 No. Vine St. 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly and Accurately Typed 
Sixty Cents Per Thousand Words 


PHILIP 'R. TRAVER 
THE DUNROVIN 
LAKE HILL, N. Y. 














SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 

. 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm teaching. 
Also 
CRITICISM — COLLABORATION 
Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
**Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing."' 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of ‘‘My Juvenile Success Secrets’’ and 
“My Formula for Fiction"”’ 


5703 Broadway, Room 4 Cleveland 4, Ohio 
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MADGE BINDAMIN 


former editor of nationally circulated 
magazines and a series of pocketbooks, 
and writer with recognition in 1943's 
"Best American Short Stories," places her 
experience and extensive knowledge at 
the service of writers, through her literary 
agency. 
TERMS: 

No fee for handling professionals. For beginners: 
$1.00 per 1000 words, up to 5000; 50c per 


1000 thereafter. For full-length books, $25.00. 
10% Commission on all sales. 


MADGE BINDAMIN 


Literary Agent 
527 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Accurate, Prompt, Dependable 
50c per 1,000 words—one carbon 
Mimeograph Quotations 


KAY FERGUSON 


304 Haskins St. Loke Geneva, Wis. 








MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


Good quality Kraft Pbk gummed flaps. Writers have bought 
these from me for 


25 9x12 ond 9 2s “oxi2¥ Cvescccccccccccos $1.25 
SD Ke. 10 and BO Ne, Uh. cccccssccccccces 1.25 
SB GxD and SE CAO... ccccccccccccceces 1.25 


Add posters for 3 Ibs. on each of first two groups and for 
2 Ibs. on third group. 500 3 line name and address stickers 
printed blue—50c. Add 5c exchange to checks, 


LEE E. GOOCH, Box 202-WD, Hernando, Miss. 
Writers’ Supplies Since ’35 








AGAIN 


A customer to whom I’ve sold about 40 short shorts asks 
for more. Another wants 3,500 and 5,000 worders, at 3'4c. 
Also I’ve sold ALL lengths, articles, etc. Reading fee: 
$1 for the first 1,000 words, 50c each 1,000 additional. 


JOHN T. KIERAN 


1604 Vermilion Danville, Ill. 








EASY TO READ 


means easier to sell. Get your story typed correctly 
beautifully . . . editors appreciate it. 

° New York Secretarial Service for out-of-town 
writers. Mimeograph Quotations. 


LYNNE LOVELACE 
720 West 170th Street New York 32, N. Y. 
WA. 8-4620 








POETS 


Send self-addressed stamped envelope for PRIZE PRO- 
GRAM: Quarterly prizes, $25. Poetry Book Contest, etc. 
You will receive also descriptions of HELP YOURSELF 
HANDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES TO 
SEND POEMS. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 
624 N. Vernon Avenue Dalias 8, Texas 











Taboos: Stories of Hollywood actors and 
actresses, millionaires, band leaders and 
unusual characters. Over-drinking. Crime 
glorification. Kidnapping. Racial or re. 
ligious offense. Bad taste. 

Payment—$100 for single broadcast rights 
—writer owns all other rights. Writer re- 
ceives air credit. Address scripts: “Stars 
Over Hollywood,” above address. Enclose 
self-addressed stamped envelope. No re- 
lease needed. Armour & Co. is sponsor. 

* * * 


MUTUAL BROADCASTING SYSTEM, 
1440 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 
HIGH ADVENTURE, MBS, 8:30-9 :00 

p.m., EST, on full Mutual network, except 

WOR, New York. 

Robert A. Monroe, producer-director, 
considers half-hour complete story scripts 
for this high quality action-adventure series. 
Program is masculine in flavor, packs a lot 
of sheer drama, action and suspense. Mr. 
Monroe desires finely written, slickly plotted 
adventure stories on the style of a Saturday 
Evening Post story. He advises writers to 
study program and slant script expressly. 
He created a new production technique for 
the program which he plans to develop 
for TV. 

Send script to Mr. Monroe. Enclose self- 
addressed stamped envelope. 

© * * 


GRINNELL COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. 


Herbert Prescott, Director of Radio, has 
a year-round market for scripts of all types 
for use by his college Radio Players and 
possible inclusion in book form later. 
Themes may treat farce, comedy, tragedy, 
fantasy, etc.—with or without a “message.” 
He seeks off-the-beaten-path material. No 
soap operas. Scripts may time 15, 30, 45 
or 60 minutes. If script has been already 
used on the air, writer must clear salable 
rights and name station on which per- 
formed. Payment—small royalty for each 
performance plus outright offer on scripts 
chosen for book. 

Mr. Prescott would like to locate the 
authors of “Descent Into Paradise” and 
“Samson and Delilah” once handled by the 
now-defunct Northwestern University Script 
Bureau. 
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J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y. 

KRAFT TELEVISION THEATRE, 
telecast Wednesdays, 9:00-10:00 p.m., EST, 
on NBC’s seven-city east coast TV network. 

This series, in its 2nd year, has a 23.7 
Hooperating as one of TV’s ten top pro- 
grams, and was TV’s first major sponsored 
drama series. Edmund C. Rice, editor, is 
in the market for original three-act plays 
written in straight dramatic Broadway stage 
technique and conceived for the stage. TV’s 
technical trimmings are added to play by 
Mr. Rice. He prefers comedy dramas in a 
folksy vein for warm, intimate family ap- 
peal. High-plane, psychological mysteries 
are also good, like the stage play, “Blind 
Alley.” Finely etched characterization, in- 
telligent, scintillating dialogue and a not- 
too-intricate plot are “musts.” 

Write play in three acts, with six to ten 
characters, one setting, and a 60-minute 
playing time (about 60 pages). If play runs 
full-length stage play timing, submit it as is 
—Mr. Rice tightens it to one hour. Taboos: 


Slapstick comedy. Gory mystery. Bad taste. 
Adaptations. 

Payment—top rates for one performance 
rights. Send script to Mr. Rice. No release 
needed. Enclose self-addressed stamped en- 


velope. Kraft Foods Co. is sponsor. 
” * * 


WNBT TELEVISION STATION, Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
CHEVROLET ON BROADWAY, Tele- 

cast Mondays, 8:00-8:30 p. m., EST, on 

NBC’s east coast TV network: New York, 

Schenectady, Boston, Philadelphia, Wash- 

ington, Baltimore and Richmond. 

This drama series, in its 3rd month, has 

a 22.4 Hooperating as one of TV’s ten top 

programs. Owen Davis, Jr., director of 

NBC Television Script Division, desires 

superior original one-act plays—straight 

dramas or comedy dramas of varied story 
types—and adaptations of stories to which 
writer has rights. Build play for visual and 
entertainment appeal—a small cast, three 

to six characters, one to two settings, and a 

25-minute playing time. Write it in straight 





DO YOU WANT... 


@ To get into radio? 


The NATIONAL ACADEMY 
OF BROADCASTING 


3338 SIXTEENTH ST., N. W., WASHINGTON 10, D. C. 


We are unable to fill the present demand for 
women writers. 


We have helped many hundreds of men and 
women find their niche in radio... We can 
help you. 





IS FASCINATING and PROFITABLE! 


@ To supplement your income? 
e@ To perfect your radio style? 


e@ To use radio in your business? 






PATTI PAYNE STONE 
N.A.0.B. Graduate 
Writing Advertising Copy—KBIX 
Oklahoma 








Please send information regarding your courses: 


Correspondence ( ) Resident ( ) 
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MORE SALES 


For More Writers! 


We have made and will make the 
first sale for new writers. Will you 
be the next one? Your story, article, 
novel can be profitably placed in one 
of our many markets in the world’s 
largest publishing center. 

If you are satisfied to work till you 
make the first sale, we shall work 
with you. Our expert, friendly help 
will show you the way. No, you 
aren’t going to click, if you write the 
first manuscript and treat it like a 
sweepstake ticket. It it’s in you to 
persist, plug and sweat, you are going 
to feel the thrill of that first sale and 
check like many others who have 
come to us. 

Our commission is 10%. Our fee 
to read, sell or criticize is $1 per 1,000 
words, up to 5,000 words—and it’s 
50c per 1,000 thereafter. For a 5,000 
word manuscript it’s $5. For a manu- 
script, 3,000 words or less, it’s $3, our 
minimum fee. Each script should be 
accompanied with return postage. 

$4 for novels. Our need is urgent. 
Editors want first novels with new 
and refreshing ideas. Our first read- 
ing and letter of appraisal to you will 
be given on your novel for $4. It 
doesn’t matter, if it’s your first, 
second, or third novel, we have the 
markets and will sell it on a 10% 
commission basis, if it has any sales 
value. Be sure to pay the Express 
Charges on your shipment. If you 
ship by mail, be sure it’s First Class. 

Short stories with any plot or 
theme, and articles on economic, 
social and political problems are 
wanted. 

To make the sale, may we advise that you 
send your manuscripts now—and the more you 
send, the better we can work with you. After 


making two sales for you, we drop the fee and 
sell on a straight commission basis. 








MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 





154 Nassau Street — Tribune Bidg. 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 





stage drama form, not TV script form, 
unless writer has TV experience. Mr. Davis 
says: “Writers have been letting the hocus. 
pocus of television baffle them. Basically 
what we want is a good story. We'll help 
with the TV technique Our Award should 
prove a strong impetus to a large number of 
writers not yet working in this new medium.” 

An Award of $250 and a Scroll of Ex. 
cellence goes to the writer of the best play 
in each cycle of the series. Award, estab- 
lished by Chevrolet Dealers Association, 
sponsor, is in addition to original script fee. 
Plays will be judged by a board of radio- 
TV critics from Billboard, Variety, Radio 
Daily, Broadcasting and Television maga- 
zines, and N. Y.’s Daily News, Mirror and 
World-Telegram. 

Taboos: Crime or mystery themes (NBC 
bars them before 9:30 p.m.). Bad taste. 

Payment—best TV rates. Send to Mr. 
Davis for release first. Return it to him 
signed with script. Enclose self-addressed 
stamped envelope 


* * * 


WNBQ TELEVISION STATION, Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, Merchan- 
dise Mart, Chicago 54, III. 

WNBQ, key TV station of NBC’s Central 
Division, just debuted, and plans a full pro- 
gram schedule to televise from this huge, 
modern TV center. NBC’s Chicago tele- 
vision operations are expected to be one of 
the most lucrative for writers in the U. S. 
Their operations are predicated on the fact 
that writers are the most important ingredi- 
ents of good programming. 

Ted Mills, program manager, informs 
me: “We are anxious to do more dramatic 
production than is done anywhere else—for 
TV network feed. Another category which 
all writers should be encouraged to work 
on is the book musical—i.e., the song and 
story type program which Hollywood has 
long discovered to be the only successful use 
of music in a visual medium. Mature tele- 
vision will use this musical form; thus far, 
utilization of music in TV has been poorly 
planned and thought out. We will eagerly 
welcome all scripts which make possible the 
inclusion of vocal or instrumental music.” 

Mr. Mills desires all material, whether 
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straight dramatic or incorporating music, 
to be conceived as a potentially endless 
sries, to run weekly or daily. He is not in- 
terested in one-shot scripts. Material need 
not be in TV script form, but must fit sight- 
and-sound ideally. 

Payment—excellent. Send material to 
Mr. Mills. Enclose self-addressed stamped 
envelope. 

* * * 

WGN-TY TELEVISION STATION, 441 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, 
Ill. 

CHICAGOLAND MYSTERY THEA- 
TRE, telecast Thursdays, 7:00-7:30 p.m., 
EST, on WGN-TV. 

This thriller series features the charac- 
ter, Jeffrey Hall, criminologist, in an ex- 
citing, modern-style suspense drama. Jay 
E. Faraghan, program manager, WGN-TV, 
is in the market for plausible half-hour 
mystery dramas written around believable 
characters enmeshed in gripping situations. 
Make solution logical to clues planted earlier 
and tie up loose ends. Punish crime and 
handle it in good teste. Material should 
preferably be in television script form. Ta- 
boos: Blood-and-thunder. Horror. 

Payment—good. Send to Mr. Faraghan 
for release first. Return it signed with 
script. Enclose self-addressed stamped 
envelope. 

Mr. Faraghan is also considering scripts 
for a new half-hour series, due to debut 
shortly, in line with WGN-TV’s expanded 
drama programming. It will feature origi- 
nal dramas of varied story types. He is most 





open to scripts on family life from the 
comedy perspective. Send for release first. 
Return it signed with script. Enclose self- 
addressed stamped envelope 

* * » 


WENR-TV TELEVISION STATION, 
American Broadcasting Company, Civic 
Opera Bldg., Chicago 6, IIl. 
WENR-TV, ABC’s key Chicago TV sta- 

tion, debuted Sept. 17, and televises on a 

30-bour-a-week basis. Fred Kilian, director 

of television programming, informs me he is 
always willing to consider free-lance writing, 
even though not always actively in the 
market for it. Chicago writers may care to 
query Mr, Kilian on series or one-shot 


scripts. 
* * * 


COME IN, WINIFRED. By Helen Diehl 
Olds. 212 pages. New York: Julian 
Messner, Inc. $2.50. 

This fine book, blending fact with fiction, 
should have high appeal for college ra- 
dioites and young people desiring to embark 
on radio careers. The author pivots the 
story around her fictional heroine, Wink 
(Winifred), and her experience in her col- 
lege Broadcasters Club. She is put through 
all the paces of active college radio life, 
faces technical problems on radio writing 
and production on its radio station. Au- 
thentic, documentary facts make for con- 
structive, entertaining reading. A host of 
other believable characters round out the 
book, which is a natural Christmas gift for 
prospective young radio careerists. 
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Humor Magazines 


Joker Magazine, 82 Beaver Street, New York 
City 5. Ernest N. Devver, Editor. Issued quar- 
terly ; 25c a copy. “We use snappy short stories, 
1000 to 2500 words; detective mystery, fantasy, 
situation comedy. Also cartoons on almost any 
situation, including the girl angle; no obscenity, 
murder, religion, deformities. Buy photographs 
and poetry. Report in 30 days. Payment is 2c a 
word and up, on acceptance ; $3.00 for photos.” 


Snap Magazine, 82 Beaver Street, New York 
City 5. Ernest N. Devver, Editor. Issued quart- 
erly; 25c a copy. “Same requirements and rate of 
payment as Joker Magazine.” 


Sport Magazines 


Complete Sports, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 1. Robert O. Erisman, Editor. Issued quar- 
terly ; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use stories, 
1000 to 18,000 words, which must feature plenty 
of sport action, with strong, suspenseful plots ; 
subordinated love interest. Also use sport oddi- 
ties, sport quizzes, illustrated oddities. No photo- 
graphs or poetry. Report in 30 days. Payment 
is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Exciting Football, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Di- 
rector. Issued annually; 25c a copy. “We use 
a 20,000 word lead novel, a 10,000 word novel- 
ette, and several short stories not more than 
6000 words in length. Stories are about all types 
of football, amateur, high school, college, pro- 
fessional, or with strong football background. 
Occasionally buy articles on football highlights, 
not more than 3000 words in length, and with 
appropriate photographic illustrations or sources 
where such photos may be secured. No poetry. 
Report in ten days to two weeks. Payment is 
lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Exciting Sports, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 for 12 
issues. “We use a 25,000 word lead novel fea- 
turing either baseball or football, and several 
short stories of not over 6000 words in length 


54 


No poet 
Payment 


which may be on any sport. The odd or unusual 
sport angle is particularly desired. Occasionally 
buy articles on sports sidelights, not more than 
3000 words in length, and with appropriate 
photographs to illustrate or source where photos 
may be obtained. No poetry. Report in ten 
days or two weeks. Payment is lc a word and 
up, on acceptance.” 


South. 
has beer 





Popular Sports Magazine, 10 E. 40th Street, | COMPL 
New York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial eens 
Director. Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 bhi ' t 

4 io, a 
for 12 issues. “We use a 35,000 word lead § 4, yor 
novel about baseball or football only, and several § that pro 
short stories not over 6000 words in length § fulfilled, 
which may be about less well known sports. § ending + 
Unusual angles or curious rules can often be a § glory. | h 
basis for an interesting ‘different’ story for this | revised 
magazine. Occasionally buy articles on sports the first 
sidelights, which should run from 1500 to 3000 ices 
words and should have appropriate photographic 
illustrations or information where such photos| "We | 
may be obtained. No poetry. Report in ten the auth 
days to two weeks. Payment is 1c a word andj “ _ - 
up, on acceptance.” oe te 

«ee WE 

Sport Magazine, 205 E. 42nd Street, Nw 
York City 17. Ernest V. Heyn, Editor. Issued — 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use = 
human interest portraits of top performers in), a 
spectator sports, with adult masculine viewpoint. east 
Buy photographs, but only unusual sport action J a puTT¢ 
shots. No fiction or poetry. Report in ten days. eats 
Payment is $200.00 minimum, on acceptance.” § pavip M 

MESSNER, 

Thrilling Football Stories, 10 E. 40th Street, a see 
New Yory City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial tan begin 
Director. Issued annually; 25c a copy. “We Ry 
use a 30,000 word lead novel on football, and iotnal , 
several short football stories not more than 6000 f (My sales 





words in length. Stories can be about high 
school, college, professional or any other typé 
of football, or with a strong football back 
ground. Occasionally buy articles on footba 
highlights or personalities, not more than 300 
words, and with appropriate photographic ill 

trations or sources where these may be secured 
No poetry. Report in ten days to two week 
Payment is lc a word and up, on acceptance. 
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Thrilling Sports, 10 E, 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
[sued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 for 12 
“We use three 8,000 to 10,000 word 


issues. 
novelettes, and several short stories not over 
6000 words. All types of sport stories are 


wanted. We are chiefly interested in stories on 
the ‘odd’ or unusual sport. Occasionally buy 
uticles on sports figures or highlights, which 
should run from 1500 to 3000 words and have 
appropriate photographic illustrations or infor- 
mation as to sources where they can be obtained. 
No poetry. Report in ten days or two weeks. 
Payment is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Second-Class Magazines 


South, Hibernia Building, New Orleans, La., 
has been discontinued. 


BOOK AUTHORS 


COMPLIMENT OF THE 
MONTH: Last month | told 
you about Jim O'Mara, of 
Ohio, about whom | promised 
that you would hear more. 
That promise was very quickly 
fulfilled, and this new author is 
ending the year in a blaze of 
glory. | have just sold his book, 
revised under my direction, 





y 
D 


the first time out. You will see it next year, pub- 





lished by Dutton. Look for RIDE AHEAD OF 


YESTERDAY. 


"We have both felt from the beginning," writes 
the author and his wife, "that if anyone could help 
us get on the way, you were that person... You 
are the one who can take us where we want to go 
... we feel you wrote the book too. We have found 
our agent for life." 


LATEST: Canadian serial right sales plus first 
royalty check for one of my newer books, add up, 
among other things, to a good year end for my 


book authors. 


authors appears on the list of such houses 
a DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY 
BARNES, NORTON, PRENTICE-HALL, VANGUARD, FUNK 
& WAGNALLS, SIMON & SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, 
DAVID McKAY, MORROW, MACRAE-SMITH, GREENBERG, 
MESSNER, ZIFF-DAVIS, and many others. 


YOU AND THIS BOOK MARKET: Through the years, | have 
placed more first novels and first non-fiction books than | 
can begin to mention. | am “> so many calls that | 
can't list them here—but I'll be glad to see your book 
lengths mystery, straight novel or non-fiction. There's a 
nominal charge of $5 for initial appraisal and comment. 
(My sales commission is 10%). 








DESTINATION 


UNKNOWN? 





And What About Yours? 


At the end of 1947 a lot of writers, 
possibly like yourself, didn't know where 
they were going. But in 1948 a good per- 
centage of them began appearing in places 
they hadn't thought of—all the way from 
Curtis Publishing (SATURDAY EVENING 
POST) to Fawcett (TRUE), from Popular Pub- 
lications (ARGOSY) to Street & Smith and 
Standard Magazines (DETECTIVE STORY 
and GIANT WESTERN), among others... 
from Funk & Wagnalls to Messner and 
Dutton. 

How come? They came—to me. They had 
heard about what | have done to help 
other writers pick destinations, and get to 
them, for almost twenty years. 


That's where you come in, in 1949. Plenty 
4of writers are going to make it in 1949. You 
may as well be one of them. 


And just as a sample, in press week, checks 
in one day for writers who know where they 
are going include $400 and $180 for one 
writer, $140 and $100 for another, $400 for 
a third, and many others that come to a very 
comforting total—a good omen for 1949. 


WHERE YOU COME IN 


TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF when u send me your 
manuscripts—as my selling authors did. Let me show 
you the marketable material in your own background. 
Once ! decide where your true talent lies, we go to town 
—which is why | have made sales for ad writers to the 
SATURDAY EVENING POST, COLLIER'S, ESQUIRE, 
WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, AMERICAN, THIS WEEK 
and other top outfits, plus, of course, the fa: the 
confessions, the feature and the specialized markets. 


My sales commission is 10%. After | make a couple of 
sales for you | drop all fees. My rates for personal detailed 
analysis, suggested revision, and 
experienced marketing of your 

manuscripts are: $1 per thousand yy 
words for the first 5,000 of any 

script; 50c per thousand words wv 
thereafter. Minimum fee, $3. Re- 

member that my work with thou- 
sands of authors has made every 
one of your writing difficulties 
familiar to me. Send me your 
best manuscript now and be sure 
to tell me about yourself. 


+2 
% 








A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
















''First-rate ...an important key fo magazine sales.’ 
—R. W. Lowndes, Ed. Cir., Columbia Pubs., Inc. 


PULP FICTION by Robert Turner 


former editor, Popular Pubs., Ace Mags.; former_agent; 
whose_own_ stories appear _in Collier’s, Shock, Toronto 
Star Weekly, Romance Western, Super Sports, Dime 
Detective, etc. 


Price $1.00 — Direct from 
QUALITY HOUSE, Publishers 


509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
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MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


mptly, efficiently on 20 lb. bond. Carbon copy, 


minor corrections free. Mss. under 1000 words and 


ys—20c per page. Poetry, le a line. 
60c—1000 words; 55¢ over 10,000 


IRENE HERLOCKER 


5509 Claude St. Hammond, Ind. 


Sheffield 3594WX 
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idea 


UNI 


Make YOUR IDEAS count. This course tells you— 


HOW TO GET IDEAS 


Here is the course that Alex Osborn, famous advertising 
chee ~-| Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, mentions in_ his 
new 


se onl _Fundamental to all lines _of creative work. Ohio 
write “Shortly after I began I hit upon a very g 
resulting in a new business which has provided employ- 
for several persons and over $17,000 for the stock- 


holder.’’ University registration no longer required. Send 
$6.50 for complete course. 


Descriptive notice sent free. Ask for it today. 
VERSITY ASSOCIATES, Drawer 1231-DW, Lincoln 1, Nebr. 

















The Little Volames 
Are Important... 


IN a recent article in The New York 
Times, “The Literary Market Place 
Today” by Harvey Breit, the writer 
quotes a distinguished publisher: “. . . 
‘We used to break even on a sale of 
5,000 copies. Now . .. we need 10,000 
copies. The result? We’re shopping for 
sure-fire stuff ... And that means that 
we simply haven’t got room ... for the 
little volume of verse, or the first novel 
that we used to publish .. .’ and so,” 
concludes Mr. Breit, “. . . publishers’ 
lists are growing smaller, tighter. More 
big novels, fewer critical essays .. . 
fewer scholarly studies.” 


WE tink the little volume of verse, 
the first novel, the scholarly study, the 
critical essay are important. We can 
bring them to the discerning reader. 
Our books, generally published on a co- 
operative basis, are produced at com- 
paratively low cost. Because of this, 
even so limited a sale as six hundred 
copies of, for example, a 64-page book 
of verse will yield a profit to the author 
over and above investment. 


Ir your ms has a definite audience, 
submit it to us. If we like it, we'll 
publish it. For a free copy of We Can 
Publish Your Book, write to Dept. D. 


THE Exposition PRESS 
One Spruce Street New York 7 











Pulp Magazines 


Whisper, 201 W. 52nd Street, New York City 
19. Gerry Rogers, Editor. Issued bi-monthly: 
25c a copy. “We want sensational material only, 
with tabloid treatment, 950 to 1250 words. Pros. 
titution, sex crimes, ‘rackets, etc. Buy photo. 
graphs ‘only with articles. No fiction or poetry. 
Report in a week. Payment is a flat $50.00, on 
acceptance.” 


Juvenile and Young People’s Magazines 


The Children’s Friend, 36-40 Bishop’s Bldg, 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah. Adele Cannon Howells, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. “We use stories of 800 words for young 
children and action stories for older children up 
to 2400 words. Seasonal or Holiday stories. Buy 
poetry and a few photographs of children in 
action. Report in 4 or 6 weeks. Payment on 
acceptance.” 


The Watchword, Otterbein Press, Dayton, 
Ohio, no longer exists as a distinct periodical, but 
has been combined with the Evangelical Cru- 
sader of the Evangelical Church. The new peri- 
odical is known as Builders and is published by 
their eastern publishing house, The Evangelical 
Press, Third and Reily Streets, Harrisburg, Pa. 
This change was made necessary by the union 
of the Evangelical and United Brethren denomi- 
nations. No longer should any communication 
or materials be addressed to The Watchword at 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Young People’s Paper, 1816 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. Rev. William J. Jones, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly in weekly parts; 8c a copy; 
85c a year. “We use stories, 1800 to 2000 words, 
slanted for young people from 16 to 23 years of 
age. Material must be unequivocally Christian, 
and have a devout, sincere and earnest spiritual 
tone. Also use feature articles up to 1500 words 
on Evangelical Christian leaders and organiza- 
tions. Christian evidences, Biblical history and 
geography, etc. Buy photographs and poetry. 
Report within a month. Payment is Yec to %c 
a word, depending on merit, on acceptance ; 50c 
to 75c per stanza for verse, according to merit.” 


Youth’s Story Paper, 1816 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. Rev. William J. Jones, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly in weekly parts; 8c a copy: 
85c a year. “We use stories, 1200 to 1500 words, 
slanted for late primary age, 8 to 15 years. Ma- 
terial must be unequivocally Christian, and have 
a devout, sincere and earnest spiritual tone. Also 
use feature articles up to 1000 words on Evan- 
gelical Christian leaders and _ organizations. 
Christian evidences, Biblical history and geog- 
raphy, etc. Buy photographs and poetry. Report 
within a month. Payment is Yec to %c a word, 
depending on merit, on acceptance; 50c to 75¢ 
per stanza for verse, according to merit.” 


Writery’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers, 
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Religious Magazines 


Savior’s Call, Salvatorian Seminary, St. Nazi- 
anz, Wis. Dominic Giles, S.D.S., Associate Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; $3.00 a year. Catholic 
family magazine. “We use short shorts of 600 
to 700 words and short stories from 2000 to 2500 
words. Also biographical, historical, sociological 
articles and articles of religious nature, 3000 to 
3500 words. Buy photographs only with related 
articles. Relatively simple verse is used. Report 
in a month. Payment is up to $25 for short 
stories, up to 2c a word for articles, and 25c a 
line for verse.” 


Horse Magazines 


Western Horse News, Holt, Mich. K. Burke 
Phillips, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “We use 1000 to 1500-word fea- 
tures about the Western horse, such as trail 
rides, pack trips, breeding information, coverages 
of rodeos and horse shows, human interest with 
horse slant. Also Quarter Horse and Palomino 
items. Buy photographs, but no fiction or poetry. 
Report in 10 days to 2 weeks. Payment is 20c 
per column inch, on publication; up to $10 for 
good eye-catching action shots for cover ma- 
terial, open rate for other photos acceptable.” 


Confession Magazines 


Personal Romances, 295 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 17. Mrs. May C. Kelley, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We 
want 5000 to 7000-word romances. Buy poetry, 
but no photographs. Report in 2 to 3 weeks. 
Payment is 3c a word, on acceptance.” 


True Romance, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 
City 17. Hilda Wright, Editor. Issued monthly; 
15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We want short sto- 
ries from 5000 to 7000 words and novelettes 
around 10,000 words. Material written in first 
person and from women’s point of view. Buy 
photographs, but no poetry. Report in 4 to 6 
weeks. Payment is $300 for short stories and 
$500 for novelettes, on acceptance.” 


“Little” Magazines 


The American Scene, P, O. Box 6138, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Louis Parra, Editor. Issued quar- 
terly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “This is a 
literary magazine, aiming at the discovery of 
new talent among new writers. Also will pub- 
lish material from professional courses, allowing 
writers full serial rights or payment on any ma- 
terial reproduced from our magazine to others. 
Use 400 to 800-word shorts, preferably with trop- 
ical or exotic atmosphere, with originality in 
treatment and good character delineation. Also 
400 to 500-word short articles, graphic and 
dealing with vital phases of inter-American and 
World Affairs. Personality sketches are used and 
occasionally brief poetry. Also brief poetry re- 
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INDIVIDUAL, NOT ASSEMBLY-LINE HELP 
PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 


13 Years Guiding Writers Right 
6 Years Editor National Writer's Magazine 


Profitable Short Story 
Practical Novel 
Professional Article 
Prompt aid Play 

for writers Poetry 


Courses in short story writing, 
play writing. Sales help. 


FREE READING AND REPORT UPON NOVELS, PLAYS 


Rates: $1.00 per 1000 words to 5000, thereafter 60c per 
1000. Minimum fee $3.00. Poetry 6c per line, minimum 


$1.00. Write for information upon courses. All Mss. 


reported upon promptly. 


VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 


P. O. Box 56-D Burnet Woods Station 
Cincinnati 20, Ohio Phone AV 2332 








Manuscript typing done accurately and 
neatly with minor corrections in spelling 
and grammar, carbon and extra first page 
free; 60c per 1000 words; poetry 2c per line: 
promptness guaranteed. Only experienced 
typists touch your script. Our typing service 
will help you sell your work. 


STRATHMERE WRITERS SERVICE BUREAU 
P. ©. Box 52 Strathmere, New Jersey 








TRADE JOURNAL DOLLARS 


No matter where your home, you may serve as 
correspondent for a number of trade magazines! 
“TRADE JOURNAL DOLLARS" explains how to 
obtain such jobs and how to round up and write 
news and features; it also gives an elaborate list 
of salable articles. 50c. 

“CHECK A DAY FOR FILLERS" is a hit over 
the United States and abroad because of three 
features: 1. How to “dig up" and write magazine 
fillers; 2. 365 subjects, one a day for a year; and 
3.The leading markets for these short articles, 
paying up to 10c per word. 50c. 

"99 KINDS OF COLUMNS TO WRITE" is a 
short-cut to success in newspaper and magazine 
columning, solving problems of what to write 
about, the preparation, and how and where to 
sell columns. 50c. 

"$200 A MONTH WITH YOUR CAMERA" is 
a course in camera journalism, plus forty ways to 
make photographs pay. 50c. 

“THE WRITER'S BOOKKEEPER" enables you to 
know your profits and losses as a writer and also 
provides a manuscript record. 50c. 


Sold Separately or All for $2.00 


Satisfaction Guaranteed! 


FRANK A. DICKSON 


Dept. F 


Pp 
1006-A Elizabeth St. Anderson, S. C. 
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PERSONAL COURSES 


What do you want to write—fiction or 
articles? Tell me about yourself. Then 
I'll explain how I will teach a course 


FOY EVANS-1 Americus, Ga. 


fe 








Your Original Edited and Typed 
With Full Attention to Details—$1!.00 Thousand 
Good Bond. Pica Type. 
Expert Typing, Minor Corrections 
55c per thousand words. 10% discount over 10,000. 


RAY AND IDA SHIPLEY’S MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 
249 So. 8th St. (Ist Floor) Phila. 6, Pa. 











By Popular Request—THE SHORT-SHORT SHOP 


Opens its doors to serve you again 
Flat rate for criticism of any story up to 5,000 words, $2.00 
Individual two-months course in short story writing,$10.00 

Please enclose return postage with all manuscripts. 

THE SHORT-SHORT SHOP 


Box 224 Wheaton, Illinois 
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Polk-A-Dot Primer for Poets — One Dollar 
381 N. E. 20th St. Miami, Florida 
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Let a typist with 12 years’ experience in typing. 
editing and proofreading type your manuscripts. 
Corrections in grammar, spelling and punctuation. 
Manuscripts proofread before returning. 
Carbon and extra first page free. 
Mailed Flat. Sixty cents per thousand words. 


RUTH S. GARRISON 
808 Ohio Street Walkerton, Indiana 








Let a poet who sells his work help you! 
CRITICISM, DEVELOPMENT, MARKETING 


Send short poem and $1, six with $5, 
and stamped, self-addressed envelope 
JOHN ACKERSON 


3 Burnham Place Fair Lawn, New Jersey 











ORIGINAL CARTOONS 


Drawn from your own style of humor 
or slanted toward editorial requirements. 


F. C, CUNNINGHAM 


Brookside Road Leavittsburg, Ohio 











BETTER GRADE TYPING 


Your Manuscript Stands a Better Chance 
When Presentation Is Right 
May | serve you 
and prove there is a difference? 
The rate of 50c for 1,000 words includes free 
carbon. No charge for minor corrections. 





DOROTHY SPRINGER, Box 852, Redlands, Cal. 
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views, not over 500 words. Report in a month 
No payment, but authors are entitled to fy 
payment if material is reproduced by othe 
Magazine had been discontinued, but is like) 
to appear before the first of the year.” 


Books Abroad, University of Oklahoma, No. 
man, Okla. Roy Temple House, Editor. Issue 
quarterly ; 50c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We uw 
a few 2000-word articles on foreign literatur 
Especially interested in very short reviews ¢ 
new books in foreign languages. Also use a littk 
‘bookish’ poetry, but no fiction or photographs 
Report in two weeks. No payment except in 
subscriptions; reviewers retain the books whic 
we send them for review.” 


The Canadian Forum, 16 Huntley Street, To 
ronto 5, Ont., Canada. Northrop Frye, Editor 
Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
use short stories of 1200 to 1800 words, prefer. 
ably objective in tone and reflecting a Canadia 
background. Also use 1500-word articles, of a 
critical nature, on world politics and literature 
Distinctive poems of various lengths are used 
No photographs. Report in a month. No pay- 
ment except subscriptions.” 


Circle, 2466 Telegraph Ave., Berkeley 4, Calif 
George Leite and Jody Sccott, Editors. Issued 
quarterly; 75c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We us 
stories up to 10,000 words, but prefer shorter. 
Most of the material is experimental in nature. 
Also use articles on painting, sculpture, music, 
dance, cinema, architecture, literary criticism, 
anthropology, sociology, etc. Read magazine be 
fore submitting material. Photographs and po- 
etry used. Report usually in two weeks. No pay- 
ment.” 


Compass, Box 1, Portland, Oregon, has been 
discontinued. 


The Golden Goose, 1927 Northwest Blvd., Co 
lumbus 12, Ohio. Richard Wirtz Emerson, Edi- 
tor. Issued quarterly; 50c a copy; $1.80 a year. 
“We use articles, preferably of non-scholary nz 
ture, dealing with aesthetics of poetry, and with 
various poets. Very little standard fiction used 
now. Use poetry, but no photographs. Report 
in three weeks. No payment except copies of 
magazine.” 


Joy Bearer, Poynette, Wisconsin. Florence L. 
Schofield, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. “We use stories up to 1000 words. 
Prefer those on religious order, but any high 
grade story is needed. No gun play, detective, 
or ghost stories accepted. Religious, rehabilita 
tion, and travel articles, 500 to 800 words, are 
used. Also use 4 to 6-line verse and 4 to 6-verse 
poems. If not accepted, material will be re- 
turned in four weeks. No payment except com- 
plimentary copies for poetry, 6-month subscrip- 
tion for articles, and 1-year subscription for 
fiction.” 
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The Kapustkan Magazine, 5013 S. Throop 
Street, Chicago 9, Ill. Bruce and Stan Lee 
Kapustka, Editors. Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “We use fiction stressing peace, 
truth, justice, abundance and 100 per cent 
democracy (a frank and full freedom for all). 
Vital vision, with a clear, constructive, consci- 
entious, creative courage aimed at the eradi- 
cation of the evils of war, greed, hypocrisy, 
secrecy, poverty, injustice, intolerance, inequality 
and intimidation. Brevity desired. Use poetry 
with same spirit as fiction. No photographs. 
Report in one to two weeks. No payment except 
contributors’ copies.” 


Northern Review, 3575 Durocher, Apt. 4, 
Montreal, Que., Canada. John Sutherland, Edi- 
tor. Issued bi-monthly ; 35c a copy ; $2.00 a year. 
“We use short stories up to 5000 words. Also 
literary criticism; articles on drama, films, and 
radio. Poetry is used, but no photographs. Re- 
port in a month. No payment.” 


The Personalist, 3551 University Ave., Los 
Angeles 7, Calif. Dr. Ralph Tyler Flewelling, 
Editor. Issued quarterly; 50c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. “We use religious, literary, and critical 
philosophical articles. Also use a few poems dur- 
ing the year, but no fiction or photographs. Re- 
port in two weeks. Payment is very small, after 
publication.” 


South Atlantic Quarterly, Box 6697, College 
Station, Durham, N. C. W. T. Laprade, Editor. 
Issued quarterly ; 75c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
use articles on current political, social and lit- 
erary topics; research articles of general interest. 
Not more than 5000 words in length. No fiction, 
poetry, or photographs used. Report in three 
weeks. Payment is $2.00 per page, on publi- 
cation.” 


Thought, Fordham University, New York City 
58. Gerald Groveland Walsh, Editor. Issued 
quarterly ; $1.25 a copy; $5.00 a year. “We use 
scholarly discussions of matters of contemporary 
debate in fields of literature, history, interna- 
tional relations, government, sociology, educa- 
tion, psychology, philosophy, religion, science. 
Length, 5000 words. No fiction, poetry or pho- 
tographs used. Report in a month. No payment.” 


Wildfire Magazine, 1435 Second Avenue, Dal- 
las 10, Texas. Paul Heard, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 35c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We want 
1000-word short shorts. Publish one poetry book 
a year on 10 per cent royalty basis. Report im- 
mediately. No payment except prizes.” 


World Philosophy, Box 36, Three Rivers, Mich. 
William S. Pulley and Marie Harlowe Pulley, 
Editors. Issued quarterly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. “We use the shorter article and essay, 2000 
words is a good length, dealing with positive 
Atheism, universal brotherhood and especially 
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KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


Individual criticism given by a selling 
writer. Editing, revision, collaboration on 
short fiction, articles, radio scripts, plays. 
Ghostwriting. Sales help. 
Criticism fee: $1 per thousand words to 
5000; 50c per thousand thereafter. 
Prompt service. 

Free reading and report on novels. 

Write for Folder 

5002 Laurel Canyon Bivd., Phone SU 13458 

North Hollywood, California 








TYPING SERVICES 


Accuracy, promptness and neatness plus experi- 
ence. Manuscripts any length. 50 cents per 
thousand words with free carbon. 


URSULA M. BARNHART 
R. 1, Box 102 Sturtevant, Wis. 








Extra High-Grade, Long-Wearing 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 


59¢ ea. 3 for $1.69 6 for $3.25 


postpaid. Black or black-red. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
State make of machine or whether standard or portable. 


American Success Aids, Desk 35, Bellmore, N.Y. 











SALES OF MAGAZINE 
MATERIAL AND 
BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


You can keep writing while we keep your 
work MOVING. Haphazard marketing is 
eliminated by our persistent promotion 
of all angles. 

OUR constructive advice saves YOUR 
time and money. Our experience will in- 
crease your chances and fill that void 
between author and editor, giving you a 
sympathetic medium for discussion of 
your problems. 


Careful consideration given to all requests for 
information. 
Typing service if desired. 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-ninth St., New York 16, N.Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
"If it can be sold — | can sell it." 
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with Oriental atheistic philosophies (particularly 
Buddhism). Occasionally use an essay on 
Nietzschean philosophy, also material against 
Racism. We circulate in 29 countries, and do 
not use material dealing with American prob- 
lems alone; in fact, we prefer material dealing 
with the East-West problem. Use short atheistic, 
Buddhist and world peace poetry. No fiction or 
photographs. Report in three days. No payment 
except subscriptions and copies of magazine.” 


Trade Journals 


The Catholic School Journal, 540 N. Milwau- 
kee St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. Edward A, Fitzpat- 
rick, Ph. D., Editor. Issued 10 times yearly; 35c 
a copy; $3.00 a year. ‘“‘We use articles on prob- 
lems of school administration and practical aids 
for teachers in Catholic schools. Most of our 
material supplied by workers in the field. Occa- 
sionally buy photographs. Report in two weeks. 
Payment is $6.00 per printed page, on publi- 
cation.” 


College English, 211 W. 68th Street, Chicago 
21, Ill. W. Wilbur Hatfield, Editor. Issued 
monthly, October through May; 55c a copy; 
$4.00 a year. “We use articles on pedagogy, and 
literary criticism. No fiction, poetry or photo- 
graphs. Report in two months. No payment.” 


Education, 370 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 10, 
Mass. Raymond P. Palmer, Editor. Issued 


TOOLS FOR YOUR CRAFT 


Confession Formula and Technic ...........cccccccsees 
There’s Money in the Novelette ...... 
The Novel: Plan and Production ...... 
Enclosed Find Check: A Guide to Sales 

How to Make Love in the Pulps .......... 

Basic Technic of Fiction ....cccccccccseccecevccccesecs 
Write Mystery Fiction .....cccccccccccccccccecsccccces 


HUGH L. PARKE WRITERS AGENCY 
389 TUXEDO AVENUE DETROIT 3, MICHIGAN 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt, efficient service. 
Carbon and extra first and last pages free. 
50c per 1000 words 


RUBY WATSON 
829 Christian Place Indianapolis 2, Ind. 


WRITE CARTOON IDEAS! 


“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” shows you how to write 
and where te sell. REMEMBER only a selling car- 
toonist IN NEW YORK CITY knows the needs of 
N. Y. markets. Sell the big magazines. Send 25c in 


coin. Mail today. 
DON ULSH 
123-35 82nd Road, Dept. W, Kew Gardens, N. Y. 


DISCOURAGED ? 


Have you sold a yarn or so and can't get any farther? 
Tell you what I'll do: Send me your best story to 6000 
words, plus $2.00 for reading and analysis fee, and if 
| like the yarn I'll re-write it and submit to editors 
without additional expense to you. 
50-50! How does that sound, pal? 
turn postage, please. 


THE DOCTOR 
1616 E. Fourth St. 
































lf it sells we split 
Envelope and re- 


Tucson, Ariz. 
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monthly except July and August; 50c a copy; 
$4.00 a year. “‘We will accept limited number 
of articles, 1000 to 2500 words, on educational 
subjects or non-educational subjects of special 
interest to educators. Please query. No fiction, 
poetry or photographs. Report in two weeks, 
No payment except yearly subscription and six 
copies of issue in which article appears.” 


The English Journal, 211 W. 68th St., Chi. 
cago 21, Ill. W. Wilbur Hatfield, Editor. Issued 
monthly, September through June; 45c a copy; 
$4.00 a year. “We use articles on pedagogy, 
No fiction, photographs or poetry. Report in a 
month. No payment.” 


Hat Life, 1123 Broadway, New York City 10, 
E. F. Hubbard, Editor. Issued monthly; 50c a 
copy; $3.00 a year. “Material covers men’s hat 
trade. We use little contributed material because 
contributors rarely get the kind of story or the 
slant we want and even if story is good, we 
usually find, on checking, that it’s inaccurate. A 
specific inquiry will bring decision on whether 
article is worth following up, and how it might 
be handled. Buy photographs of unusual hat 
windows and unusual men’s hat items. Prompt 
report. Payment is le a word and up, on ac- 
ceptance; $2 and up for photos.” 


Journal of Education, 8 Beacon Street, Boston 
8, Mass. Anson W. Belding, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 
educational material from school workers seek- 
ing an outlet for their ideas. No fiction, photo- 
graphs or poetry. Report in a month. We are 
in no sense a market and do not pay for con- 
tributions.” 


Journal of Home Economics, 700 Victor Build- 
ing, Washington 1, D. C. Lillian L. Steckman, 
Editor. Issued monthly, except July and August. 
“We use articles of interest to professional home 
economists. No fiction, photographs or poetry. 
Report promptly. No payment.” 


Junior Arts and Activities, Room 708, 343 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Ill. Mrs. Velma 
McKay, Editor. Issued monthly; 50c a copy; 
$4.00 a year. A national magazine for teachers 
of kindergarten through eighth grade. “We use 
juvenile stories of 1000 to 2000 words and juven- 
ile plays suitable for classroom presentation. 
Articles used cover activity units, lesson plans, 
helpful hints to teachers, classroom anecdotes, 
art and construction projects, and professional 
articles on teaching. We like lively, humorous 
writing, even in the professional articles, and 
especially in the stories and plays. Also use ver- 
tical cover photographs and short poetry for 
children to learn. Report in about there weeks. 
Payment varies, on publication.” 


The National Cleaner and Dyer, 304 E. 45th 
Street, New York City 17. William R. Palmer, 
Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a 


Editor. 
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year. “We want articles, short or long, on new 
techniques, management and selling methods ad- 
dressed specifically to the professional drycleaner. 
Buy photographs, Report normally in a month. 
Payment is 2c a word, on publication.” 


Naval Store Review, 624 Gravier Street, New 
Orleans 12, La. Newton Evans, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 20c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We want 
features on turpentine, rosin, tar pitch and 
derivatives (including terpene chemicals). Manu- 
facture, distribution, merchandising of same. Also 
forestry articles with a slant toward pines 
(source of Naval Stores). Buy photographs. Re- 
port in three days. Payment is lc to 3c a word 
unless otherwise agreed upon; pictures and 
sketches extra.” 


Scholastic Magazines, 7 E, 12th Street, New 
York City 3. Kenneth M. Gould, Editor. 
Senior Scholastic, issued weekly, 10c a copy, 60c 
a semester, $1.20 a year; World Week, issued 
weekly, 10c a copy, 50c a semester, $1.00 a 
year; Junior Scholastic, issued weekly, 10c a 
copy, 45c a semester, 90c a year; Practical Eng- 
lish, issued weekly, 10c a copy, 60c a semester, 
$1.20 a year; Literary Cavalcade, issued monthly, 
10c a copy, 50c a semester, $1.00 a year. “Our 
general policy, while it doesn’t entirely exclude 
the acceptance of voluntarily submitted matter, 
allows for so little of it that we no longer en- 


Pedder 


courage the submission of outside manuscripts. 
Ninety-five per cent of our contents in the class- 
room magazines is based on either (1) reprint 
literature from other publication sources such as 
standard books and magazines or (2) staff 
written material prepared by our own writers 
and editors or by free lance writers chosen for 
assignments because of their special authority in 
their fields. A large part of our magazines is 
written close to the date of issue in order to 
base it on current news events and trends. Under 
these circumstances, you will see that we have 
little to offer the general run of free lance con- 
tributors. We receive many manuscripts weekly 
and have to reject the vast majority of them. 
Most writers don’t understand our special edu- 
cational problems or the type of style necessary 
for our young readers. Do not use fiction, pho- 
tographs or poetry. Report in one month. Pay- 
ment is 2c a word and up, on publication.” 


Southern Dairy Products Journal, 301-305 
Standard Building, Atlanta, Ga. Clyde H. Lamar, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. ‘We use articles, up to 1000 words, on 
new dairy and/or ice cream plants in the South 
and Southwest with emphasis on equipment ar- 
rangement, landscaping and operation technique. 
Buy plant equipment photographs. Report in one 
week. Payment is lc to 1¥%c a word and $2 
to $3 per photo, on publication.” 
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Here is the Easiest Way lo 
WRITE (@ PAY 


I want to contact new writers interested in 
cashing hundreds of checks of $1 to $100, 
offered each month. 
ence necessary. Send 
postcard for informa- 


Saunders M. Cummings 


468-W Independence Bldg., COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
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Writers’ Clubs 


East 


Trojan Novice 
Sir: 


Would you know of any writer’s club or group 
in or about Troy, N. Y.? I’m a newcomer here 
and a novice writer. I’d appreciate swapping 
blows over some pet writing ideas. 

LAWRENCE ToOPporROFF, 
Hotel Trojan, 

43 Third St., 

aroy, N. Y. 


Who Are You? Plato! 
Sir: 


Up here in the wilds of Maine lives a young 
free-lance writer who would be comforted by 
friendly correspondence from intellectual writers 
during the crucial months of winter hibernation. 

I would like to contact several young writers 
who are fortunate enough to possess the common 
quill of Walt Whitman, the thoughtful mind of 
Aristotle, the poetic wit of Robert Burns and 
the artistic nature of Norman Rockwell. 

Rec, E. Cares, 
Courtsquare Building, 
Portland 7, Maine. 


Let's Hear From Those Under 
Sir: 

Is there anyone in, under, over or around 
Carbondale who would like to meet—every night, 
if you care to, or at least once a week—to discuss 
writing, share ideas and bolster morale? 

Even if we did nothing else we could con- 
sume a gallon or so of coffee. 

Joan M. FarreE Lt, 
145 South Church Street, 
Carbondale, Penn. 


Middle West 


Authors’ Associated 
Sir: 

Our writers’ group, Authors’ Associated, wel- 
comes visitors interested in writing. We meet 
every other Friday in the GAR Building, Cass at 
Grand River, Detroit, at 7 p.m. 

Ciara Dickinson, Secretary, 
45285 Grand River, Box 139, 
Novi, Mich. 


Hoosier Hopefuls 
Sir: 

Four writers, two selling, wish to join a club 
if there is one in Evansville, Indiana. Or—wish 
to form one. Anyone interested call 5-1035. 

G. F. Jackson, 
Route 5, Box 170, 
Hillsdale Road, 
Evansville, Ind. 
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Farther West 


Denver Writers 
Sir: 

The Mile High Writers’ Club now meets on 
the first, third and fourth Thursdays of each 
month at Steele Community Center Residence, 
3441 W. 39th Ave., at 7:45 p.m: We will wel- 
come a few new members seriously interested in 
writing and selling. 

We follow a plan of criticism and suggestions, 
with one meeting devoted to the study of tech- 
nique. Dues are $1.00 per month. Call Glendale 
7479, or write: 

HELEN E. Prickett, Secretary, 
3178 N. Speer Blvd. 
Denver 2, Colorado. 


E. M. Roby Wants YOU! 
Sir: 


I do not recall having heard of a Writers’ 
Club in this vicinity. I would like to see one 
organized and would appreciate having others 
similarly interested contact me. 

Evetyn M. Rosy, 
Haines Studio, Apt. 306, 
611% Main Street, 
Rapid City, S. D. 


California 


A Discussion Group 
Sir: 

In metropolitan centers, such as Los Angeles, 
it seems to me that a number of small, sectional 
writers’ groups might be of benefit to many 
unable to join the established clubs. 

If there are, among your writing readers, those 
residing between downtown Los Angeles and 
Western Ave., Hollywood, who would be inter- 
ested in forming such a discussion group, I’d be 
glad to hear from them. My own residence is 
just off Sunset Blvd. at Hollywood Junction, and 
I can offer facilities for weekly or semi-monthly 
gatherings of not more than eight. 

Recina Victoria Hunt, 
4125 Effie Street, 

Los Angeles 27, Calif., 
Olimpia 8059. 


Any Hands Extended? 
Sir: 

Are there any writers’ groups in the Sunnyvale- 
Mountain View, San Jose, Palo Alto area whom 
I could contact? 

Mrs. ADAM JEMSEK, 
130 South Frances, 
Sunnyvale, Calif. 
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Graduate Sells to Best Magazines 


“Since working with Palmer I’ve been able to sell to the Post, Ameri- 
can, Coronet, Esquire, Liberty, and other top-pay magazines. I received 
more than $500 in royalties for radio broadcasts based on one article. 
Naturally I’m an enthusiastic booster. I consider it the finest course of its 
kind in existence anywhere.”—Keith Monroe, Santa Monica, Calif. 


Here’s How Palmer Students Are Doing 


How Does Your Own Success 
Compare With These? 


New Writer Credits Palmer for Success 


“T had never written a single 
line in my life before starting the 
Palmer course, yet after com- 
pleting only a few of the first 
lessons I simply started to mar- 
ket some of my articles. Today 
I am unable to write fast 
enough to keep up with the 
sales of my feature articles, all of which is en- 
tirely due to your coaching.”—Hugh G. Jarman, 
Montreal. 





Reports Consistent Sales 

“Before taking the Palmer 
course I knew nothing about 
writing. All I possessed was the 
urge and a battered old type- 
writer. Now, after studying with 
Palmer, I have sold short stories 
to The Family Herald, Weekly 
Star, and others. One brought me 
a check for $125. I have also received several 
encouraging letters from big-slick editors.” — 
Edith P. Wortman, Albany, Ga. 





Sells to True Experiences 

“A year ago I wrote a true experience story 
but it was unsatisfactory. After starting with you, 
I rewrote it, using the rules I learned. Now a 
check—$50—for 500 words. Thanks to you. I’m 
aiming for the Post and Collier’s.”—A. K. Roes- 
lein, Los Alamitos, Calif. 


Student Wins $240 in Contest 

“Writers Markets and Methods stated that 
Modern Romance was sponsoring a contest. 
Thus inspired, I wrote two stories, They ac- 
cepted the first story for $240 when I consented 
to shortening it. Hooray! One more reason why 
I’m thankful I signed up for the Palmer course.” 
—Mrs. Helen Vanderbeke, Davenport, Ia. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Free Lesson Shows How You Learn 
to Write Better Short Stories, 
Mysteries, Articles 


Famous authors and scores of successful stu- 
dents. and graduates endorse Palmer home-study 
training. So you can see for yourself how inter- 
esting, how helpful it may be to you, we make 
this generous free offer to send you: 


(A) sample lesson of our proven home-study 
course, with 


(B) actual writing assignments showing how 
you “learn by doing” 


(C) typical answers showing how professional 
writers actually do the work; 


illustrated 40-page ‘book “The Art of 
Writing Salable Stories” describing op- 
portunities for writers; details of our 
complete instruction by our staff of pro- 
fessional writers; and what students, 
graduates, and famous authors, including 
Rupert Hughes, Gertrude Atherton, and 
others, say about Palmer Training. 


(D 


~ 


Here is your opportunity to learn, without cost 
or obligation, how Palmer home-study training 
may help you as a writer. Send today. 


Approved for Veterans 


Palmer Institute of Authorship, Est. 1917 


Member, National Home Study Council 
1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-128 
Hollywood 28, California 





FREE" 
LESSON 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 
1680 N. Sycamore 
Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk J-128 


Please send me free sample lesson with typical writing 
assignment and free book which explains how I may in- 
crease my income from writing. This is confidential. No 
salesman will call. 


Mr. 
Mrs. P-eeres stPnnndernedeasnensdieseseoneeedbanee oaee cour 
Miss 

RABIEES occcciccewcadovdesvesscenssocecesetesesestotedsoe 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Writer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign 
countries. 

Rate is ten cents a word, 
box numbers, $1.50. 

Copy with money order or check 
must reach us by December 5. 


including name and address ; 


for January issue 





The purpose of the “personal” department 
is to permit readers to swap, trade or sell 
nominally priced items or services, and to 
get in touch with other readers with whom 
they can enjoy literary correspondence and 
collaborations 

The following ‘“‘personals” are not accepted: 
Professional national matrimonial service, 
palmistry, numerology, astrology, national 
friendship clubs, matrimonial or pen-pal, 
dream books, professional advisors without 
graduate degrees. (Critics, typists, correspond- 
ence courses, and literary agents may use dis- 
play advertising only.) 











WINTER AND WRITE at Mary Robinson’s Icicle 
Rest Home, Leavenworth, Washington. 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS make ideal Christmas 
gifts. Reduced gift rates now in effect. Write for 
free price lists, Authorized representative for 
America’s chief publishers. LeRoy Burnette, 979A 
Brice Ave., Lima, Ohio. 


YOUNG ENGLISHWOMAN stenographer, tyro writer 
sailing New York soon; energetic, keen learn 
things, desire contacts, interesting job; also can 
some kindly family accommodate reasonable cost 
until I find my feet? Olive Beeton, 3 Ashville 
Road, Leytonstone, London, England. 


WANTED: Cartoon ideas, $1.00 per gag. 
2707 E, 6list St,, Kansas City 4, Mo. 


FURNISHED Mountain Home, Six rooms, bath. On 
U.S. 199, 32 miles northeast Crescent City, Calif. 
$3,000.One-third down, $25 month, Mikles, 216 
East Mason, Alexandria, Va. 


ADVENTURE, travel and fantasy novel writer—but 

hack and commercial seller seeks stimulating, 

aging correspond and ideas needed to 

bridge the gap of rejects. Encouragement wel- 

oes swapped or shared! Yes, and answered. 
ox R-1, 


4 TYPEWRITER RIBBONS, $1.75. Black, Black and 

Red, or Blue. Typewriter Carbons 84x11, $1.50 

per hundred. Combination offer: both $3. 00. Jobar 

Typewriter Supply, Dept. WD, P. O. Box 921, 
ew York 1, N. Y. 
————___ 


Muck, 
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HUMOR FOR ENTERTAINERS written to meet your 
personal needs. Erwin Currie, 155 30th, Seattle 
22, Wash. 


YOUR LIBRARY RESEARCH in all New York li- 
braries (English or foreign languages), accurately, 
comprehensively done, PUBLISHER’S SERVICE: 
expert, reliable indexing, proofreading, copy edit- 

Reasonable rates; reliable, prompt service. 

G, Library Research Institute, 475 Fifth 

Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


CARTOONISTS, GAGWRITERS! Join Now! Free 
Prospectus. Kleinman, 1735-N Bronson Avenue, 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


FOR TEN CENTS: Sample copy “Amateur Camera 
Journalist & Feature Writer.” Holden, Publisher, 
Germantown 1, Tenn, 


House of 


TYPEWRITER PROFITS Folio, 50c. Camera-Jour. 
nalism booklet, 25c. Free writers’ book list. 
Ralph Underhill,’ Beebe, Arkansas. 


WHERE TO FIND 20 perfect specimens modern 
short story in the Bible. 25c. Research, 508 E. 
Broadway, Brownfield, Texas. 


SUCCESS must follow a perfect memory. Surprise 
yourself and friends instantly, Address one dollar 
bill to Re-Mem-Brit (Copyrighted), P.O. Box 1089, 
San Fernando, Calif. 


FOR SALE—Multigraph Printing Outfit. 


Box 414, 
Pikeville, Kentucky. 


$10 A WEEK writing poems, Instructions and mar- 
kets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, Willmar, Minn. 


BOOKLET, “Working Your Way Through College.” 
$1.00. Lee Dickinson, Box 385, Hampton, Virginia. 


LEARN GAGWRITING. Send 10c for interesting 
particulars and entertaining humor magazine. Don 
Frankel, WD, 1508 South Homan, Chicago 23. 


FOR SALE—Hand-made, stuffed, cuddly dolls that 


are different. Pastel colors; pink, peach, blue, 
yellow, also black or white. About 13” high. 
$1.75 each, ppd. Mrs. Marvin Pipes, Box 822, 


Lakeside, Oregon, 


PEOPLE THROW AWAY valuable magazines and 
books through ignorance. Read Lamont Cordell’s 
informative articles—‘“There’s Money in Old 
Magazines”—‘“Valuable Books You Throw Away.” 
Each 50c. Clarence Fink, 296 Ohio, Pasadena 5, 
California. 


PURE VERMONT HONEY—thirty pounds, 6_5-lb. 
jars to case, $7.25 FOB Montpelier, Vt. Might 
consider trade; make offer. Luther S. Booth. 


WIDOW, mature, ex-teacher, alone, would like to 
hear from others similarly situated, Box R-3. 


YOUR NAME and address printed on 100 sheets 
and 100 envelopes $3.85; 1000 business cards 
$4.75; 100 postal cards $2.50. Cash orders pre- 
paid. Perfection Printers, Box 4182, Houston 14, 
Texas. 








HOUSTON ADDRESS AND POSTMARK—Your mail 
received and forwarded promptly from the South’s 
largest city. Letter 25c, or special rates monthly. 
Leon Cruse, 915 Lindale, Houston 9, Texas. 


ENJOY “FOREVER AMBER”? Get a list of 120 
— books, 50c. B-127, Station E, Columbus 5, 
io. 





LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty $3-10 checks, re- 
writing news items, etc. Enclose stamp. ‘The 
Oaks,”’ 806 Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, Ind. 


MR. BUSINESS MAN: Want assistance? Your paper 
written? Or rewritten? Your articles? Talk Topics 
and speeches mended? Let an experienced English 
teacher help you bs > ones your views on vital 


subjects. Rolin Moon, Arcanum, Ohio. 
FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET or on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Mrs. 


Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


NEW YORK MARKET at © so door! Send $1.00 for 
unique plan which enables your ms. to “make 
the rounds” in one-half to one-third the usual 
time. William Elliott, 822 East 219th Street, 
New York 67, N, Y. 


IF YOU HAVE double “O” in your name, write for 
important information. Sanford Bootes, Room 352, 
124 W. 4th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


RECENTLY ARRIVED WAR BRIDE German play- 
writer desires collaborator on percentage Caste 
with playwriting experience to translate two plays. 
One produced in Germany last year. Ingeborg 
Kappelhoff Latus, 1329 Lettiehill St., Pittsburg, 
Penna, 








PIPE-SMOKING AUTHORS: Introductory offer for 
a mild blend ws = oF gpel neat will try to duplicate. 
Thirty cents, ounce, Co., Box 45, 
East Orange, P sa Jersey. 
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NEW AND USED correspondence courses, books, 
many subjects. Large list, 10c. Thomas Reid, 
Plymouth, Penna, 


FREE CARTOON-GAGS to Disabled Vets. 
1721% N. Sycamore, Los Angeles, Calif, 


RUBBER STAMPS made to order. 


Dave, 


Illustrated type 


styles. Low prices. Criterion, Box 2326, Denver 
29, Calif. 

HOW TO PREPARE your manuscript: 58 page book- 
let telling How and Why. $1.00. oodward, 


710 Cottage Grove, Bloomington, Indiana, 


IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, 
ou may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, 
me or office, in a new Duplicating Service for 

Cartoon-Adservice, 





Advertisers. Particulars Free. 
Argyle 18, Wisconsin. 


GUAM or HONOLULU POSTMARK—yYour letters 
mailed from Guam or Honolulu--25c each—five 
os > a John Wallace, Box 3774, Hono- 
ulu, T. H. 


NEED VITAMINS? LACK PEP, VITALITY? If you 
suffer from fatigue, nerves, run-down condition 
due to a vitamin deficiency, try potent Magill’s 
B-Complex Vitamins. Send no money, We will 
send a 40-day supply. Test these “miracle-work- 
ers” for seven days. If they help, send $3.00. 
Otherwise return unused portion within 10 days. 
Magill Vitamin Company, Box 430-CM, Spring- 
field, Missouri. 


YOUR HANDWRITING reveals your personality 
profile! Do people like you? Individual personal 
analysis $1.00. Howard Jack, Certified Grapho- 
Analyst, 2701 Downer Ave., Richmond, California. 


BE WISE, CHARACTERIZE! Sales by plausibility! 
You need “Handbook of Emotions”! Over 500 
reactions, alphabetically. Only $1.00. Humanity 
Studies, 164 Cedar Grove, New Bedford, Mass. 


SELF-INSTRUCTION BOOKS for authorship. All 
fields of writing. Catalog free. Humanity Press, 
220 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 








EMCEE MAGAZINE. Containing monologues, ro- 
dies, comedy. Copy, 10c, Emcee, WD, 1508 South 
Homan, Chicago 23. 





INCREASE YOUR VOCABULARY by this simple 
method. Experienced writer, editor, and lecturer 
shows how. Send $1.00 to Mullhaven Farm, Route 
9, Box 319A, Indianapolis 44, Indiana, for copy- 
righted booklet ‘““Words Work Wonders.” 





MALE admirer of Claire Willow’s writing seeks cor- 
respondence with male or female ditto. Box R-2. 





LADIES! “Easy Earnings for Home Lovers.” 30 
step-by-step procedures outlined. No canvassing. 
$1.00. Dorothy Michael, Laceyville, Pa. 





THREE PORTRAIT BLOCK PRINTS, eleven by eight 
inches, for $10.00. Made from your own photo by 
experienced artist. R. A. Gangle, 840 Seventh 
Terrace, Coos Bay, Oregon. 





WOULD YOU PAY 3%—first $350 made? Color- 
illustrated book, “505 Odd, Successful Enter- 
prises,” free. Work home. Expect something odd. 
Pacific, Oceanside, Calif. 





THE AMAZING MOORE PROFIT SYSTEM. Com- 
plete, only $2.00 postpaid, sealed. The best racing 
system you have ever seen, regardless of price, 
or your money promptly refunded, W. Moore, 40 
Broad St., Newark 4, N. Y. 


MAKE MONEY SYNDICATING YOUR OWN MA- 
TERIAL. New folio gives down-to-earth directions 
for setting up and operating a syndicate to sell 
your own material and that of others. Includes prac- 
tical information on where to get ideas, contacting 
prospective clients, agreements, rates, etc. “How 
to Syndicate” is a thorough and practical work. 
Complete folia $5.00 postpaid. Clip your money 
order or check to a sheet of paper bearing your 
name and address and mail it now, Donovan, 
Box 122 A, Jersey City 3, N. J 





BEAUTIFUL HAIR is magic to your looks. Baldness 
overcome. Send $1 and receive new method. Dale 
Smith, Center, Colorado. 


IF YOU LIKE TO INVENT THINGS on paper, you 
may earn up to $2,000 year, supplying ideas for 
simple conveniences for the home, garden, office 
or workshop. Special markets pay cash for ideas, 
only. Write G. Hendrickson, Argyle 18, Wisconsin. 


ADVENTURE STORIES I’ve passed through in 
world’s travels. You type as author. Two for $1.00. 
Gage, 21 Elder St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


$200 MONTHLY! I make this at home in 15 hours 
per week, $1.00 brings details. A. Olson, 710 
Penna Avenue, Elmira, N. Y. 


REAL ITALIAN STYLE food recipes. Pizza (tomato 
pie) sausage, ravioli, meatballs and _ spaghetti, 
roast beef. Use for home or sandwich, catering 
business, etc. All five recipes for only $1.00. A. J. 
Palumbo, 3645 N, Neva Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


EARN MONEY AT HOME! Thousands do! “Home 
Worker Magazine” tells how. Sample, 25c. Size- 
more, Box 29, 4917 Kostner, Chicago 30, Ill. 


GETTING YOUR MANUSCRIPT in shape. Prepara- 
tion types of formats $1.00. Writer’s Service, Box 
665, Parsons, Kansas. 








NEED MONEY? Analyze handwritings. Detailed in- 
structions $3.50, brief $1.00. Cathem, 228 Park 
Avenue, Orange, New Jersey. 





AMATEUR short-story writer wishes to correspond 
— am. Prefer someone in Chicago or vicinity. 
ox N-5. 





COOK’S PLOTTO: This famous $25 book and “key” 
available. Dissolving group has new copies for sale, 

» each set, C.O.D. preferred. Address Betty 
Isaacs, Room 804, 342 Madison Ave., New York 17. 





SONGS PLUGGED. Frankel, 1508 W. South Homan, 
Chicago 23. 





FIGHT INTOLERANCE. Help stamp out bigotry and 
ignorance, Author of a purposeful, courageous, and 
moving novel with Deep South setting needs pre- 
publication pledges to assure early and wide dis- 
tribution (sales). No cash donations. But you can 
help in the American way in securing pledges if 
you are interested. Mrs. Leo Horan, P. O. Box 173, 
Jackson, Mississippi. 


SOUND SHORT-STORY PLOTS, 
Philip Clark, 5632 S, E. Tolman, 
Oregon, 


WOULD IT HELP TO TALK IT OVER confiden- 
tially by mail with an understanding person? If 
so, write Florence Gunn, Beaconsfield, lowa. Vol- 
untary pay basis. 





one dollar each. 
Portland 6, 








HUMAN SCIENCE; hygiene. Scientific facts. Vast 
encyclopedia. ks 35 cents each. List free. 
Science Editions, Vida, Alabama, 


100 “EARN MONEY AT HOME” OFFERS, 25c. 
Homework News, Desk B, 814 44th Avenue, San 
Francisco. 


FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FILLERS, 
facts, figures, methods, markets, 25c. “The Pay 
Side of Poetry Writing” tells how and where to 
sell poems, examples and over 200 pay markets, 
50c. “The Rural Writer, Reporter and Corre- 
spondent Plan” gets you checks from small pub- 
lications, 25c. oria Press, 192612 Bonsallo, Los 
Angeles 7, Calif. 











WRITER, COLLABORATOR, INVESTOR wanted— 
to expand private mountain retreat. Excellent 
climate and location, Box 1231, Santa Fe, New 

exico, 





THE PLOT BOOK—Make your own. Create original 
plots from published stories without plagiarizing. 
Folio shows how. Solves plot prblems. Price 50c. 
Also short features that sell quickly; where to get, 
how to write, where to sell; 25c. Writecraft, 
Steger, Illinois, 
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practical 
playwrighting 


gives you a well-rounded background for 
stage, screen and television writing ... 
helps you with fiction. My students write 
for actual markets. Many sell while they 
are taking this individually slanted course. 
Write today for free literature. 


e MARJORIE MUELLER FREER 
FREER GALLERIES ¢ BERLIN, CONNECTICUT 





YOUNG MAN COLLABORATOR wanted by Min- 
neapolis--St. Paul man. Ideas and congeniality 
more important than experience. Box R-4. 


TIRED OF SORDIDNESS of commercial writing? 
Wish to devote talents some great ideal? Theodore 
Dufur, 40124 Portola Ave., Los Angeles 32. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my ad, 
= magazine, Page 73. Natalie Newell, Ghost- 
writer, 


YOUR HANDWRITING ANALYZED, thirty cents. 
Ethel V. Hartman, McCrory Apts., Atlantic City, 


LOVELY FELT LAPEL COIN PURSE, 3 inches, 
wear on coat; 50c. Your name in gold on 16 
— assorted colors, gift boxed; $1.00. 200 

age Money-Making Careers, ee, Alice’s 
y Shop, 461 13th Street, Brooklyn, 


PROFESSIONAL PLOTTING WILL HELP YOU 
SELL. Writecraft, with 12 years’ experience, edi- 
torial writing, selling background, will develop 
your story idea into a powerfully plotted emotion- 
ally appealing, balanced professional outline. We 
plot for selling writers and can help you. Send 
your story idea and $3.00. We will do the rest, 
guaranteeing satisfaction, Write Steger, Hlinois. 


BOOKLET, “THE TRUTH ABOUT SELF-HYP- 
NOSIS,” reveals how ANY responsive and intelli- 
gent person can be taught to profit from practical 


auto-suggestion! $1.00 Wade eg 1617 
Westerly Terrace, Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
JUVENILE PLOTTER: Recommended plots, $1.00. 


Fraser, 275 Willard, Toronto, Canada 


USED COURSES and instruction books on writing 
bought, sold, rented, exchanged. Free list. Smith 
— Exchange, 84 Washington, Peabody, 

ass. 


INTERESTED IN A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN? 
Operate a p per t, worthwhile mailing 
list and Boe Kh service from your home or 
P. O. Box. Our new Royal Master Addresser at 
$45.00 prints 100 times from master copy, 1000 
mames per hour. A card will bring full details. 
_ & Co., List Brokers, Box 3934, Miami 
24, 


TRADE MAGAZINES. Complete classified Directory 
listing 3806. Every trade business, profession, 
hobby and interest. $1.00. Commercial Engraving 
Publishing Co., 34AN North Ritter, Indianapolis 
19, Indiana. 


HERE’S A MARKET for your off-trail stories, Query. 
Wayne Mote, Box 2283, Norman, Okla. 


SHUT IN? Unhappy? Write Mrs. Heckman, Pastor, 
Camp White Cloud, South Effingham, New mp- 
shire. No fee. | 


RETIRED PSYCHOLOGIST offers free advice to 
those having personal problems they need help 
in solving. Box 
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By LEO SHULL 


J UST in case you think you are the only 
one who has to stagger through problems 
in playwriting, we will reprint a letter from 
this column’s fan mail: 


Dear Mr. Shull: 

This is a fan letter. I read und save your col- 
umns in Writer’s Dicest. A column in the 
August number interested me especially. It dealt 
with producers who do not return scripts, say 
they do not read them, etc. 

I have not sent out a copy of a play this year, 
but of those I sent out during the past three 
years, 34 copies are still out and seem likely to 
remain so. I have been sending them direct to 
producers and would-be producers. Agents had 
my first plays, but my experience with them 
was not satisfactory. Wrong agents probably. Any 
I send around hereafter will be circulated by 
agents, however. 

I counted up the other day that I have made 
304 direct submissions of plays. I figure that I 
have put in nine years writing plays, as I work 
22 hours a week on the average. 

I am writing stories, trying to get some money 
that way for reading fees, copies, etc., but I am 
definitely not a story writer. I practiced law for 
years, retired, and then went broke. I could use 
a backer. 

Here are some statistics: 

One producer, F. M., died while he had two of 
my scripts. Five producers confessed to having 
lost my scripts. Ten have had scripts over two 
years and ignore letters. Some of them have two 
scripts. I send out two at a time quite often. 

Three have had scripts over a year and ignore 
letters. 

Three, each of them with two scripts, have 
moved, leaving no forwarding address. 

Two scripts mailed to A.J. at the Broadway 
Theatre were not received by him, he says. 

Two producers who had my scripts wanted to 
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uce them and found they could not make 
the rifle and said so. 

Others just sent them back after holding them 
for longer or shorter periods, sometimes more 
than two years. 

There are 11 others I need addresses for, and 
enclose their names. Do not go to any especial 
trouble to get these addresses for me. I have 
about given the whole lot of them up. 

Yours Very Truly, 
(Signed) R. 

We hardly know how to answer this 
gentleman. It is enough to make you cry, 
and yet you want to laugh, too. 

If this column were handing out annual 
awards for patience, good breeding and 
tenacity, this man deserves the award. 

All those years of writing, all that work 
sending out plays, and the terrible lack of 
civility, just a few grains of civility from a 
zoo of men who call themselves producers. 

Well, we’ve seen writers like the one 
above and they always reach their goal 
some day. We think Mr. R’s reward will 
come; the formula of life he uses cannot 
miss, 

Meanwhile, we'll try to comment on 
some of his problems. 

The fact that he saves our columns will 
be called to the attention of our wife, who 
throws our things out just because they 
get over three feet high on the desk. To- 
night we forced her down to the basement 
and sternly watched while she went through 
bales of newspapers to find the two which 
she threw out. 

Three hundred and four direct submis- 
sions of plays! That’s a world’s record. 
“Men In White” was sent out by Sidney 
Kingsley to thirty-eight producers; it was 
refused by all of them, yet when produced 
by a group of penniless actors electrified 
Broadway, changed the style of writing and 
won the Pulitzer award. It, of course, was 
bought by the films for a tremendous sum. 

Maxwell Anderson and Elmer Rice 
couldn’t get their plays produced even after 
they had become established and famous. 
In desperation they set up their own pro- 
ducing company. Clifford Odets can’t 
sell his plays now; neither can William 
Saroyan. 

“Summer and Smoke,” by Tennessee 
Williams, was called bad by almost all the 
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Broadway critics and practically all the 
producers. It does $20,000 a week in busi- 
ness, standing room only, while another 
play of his “A Street Car Named Desire,” 
does almost $30,000 a week in box office 
sales. Williams now earns $7500 a week in 
royalties, his agent told the newspapers. 

Having 34 copies of your plays out means 
you are 34 times as likely to hit as the 
writer who has only one copy out. This is 
common sense, It’s a wise procedure., The 
fact that Mr. R. has put in nine year 
writing plays puts him in the class with 
Williams, who wrote for ten years, G, B. 
Shaw who wrote for 18, Geo. S. Kaufman, 
who wrote for about 10—all of them with- 
out success. 

He is writing stories, trying to get money 
that way for reading fees, typing copies, etc. 
This is a good way of working. A play- 
wright is always a better story teller. Often 
he makes a lucky strike this way. 

As for the statistics: The five producers 
who confess to having lost the scripts are 
not unusual. One lost his wife, the other 
his mistress, the third his angels, and the 
other two probably are just lost anyhow. 
It’s part of this crazy business. 

To get producers who ignore your letters 
to answer you, try this simple device. Mail 
them a check for $1. Give any reason. This 
check will prey on their mind. They can’t 
deposit it; all of their drawers are stuffed 
with old hose and unused bus transfers, It 
will lay on top of their desk till it drives 
them to hunting up your script. 

Producers who hold your scripts for two 
years are special people. Since ten of 
them are now doing this, Mr. R., in a sense 
you have ten relatives each of two years 
duration. Look at it this way, and the 
solution becomes simple. Get brotherly; 
send them valentines on Valentines Day, 
Father’s Day cards on Father’s Day. They 
will reciprocate, and once you’ve got them 
used to mailing things to you, one day 
they'll forget themselves and mail you the 
script. 

There’s nothing to be done ‘about pro- 
ducers who move and leave no forwarding 
address. They got so tired of inactivity 
that they decided to at least move. 
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This writer is working on a patent where- 
by paper becomes inflammable after ten 
days, unless re-sprayed by the author. 

* * * 

We attended a big conference of all the 
entertainment unions in New York, which 
dealt with the subject of unemployment, 

Boom times or no boom times, the fact is, 
over 90% of the New York stage actors are 
unemployed ; 90% of the radio actors are 
unemployed, and over 90% of the film 
people are jobless. The same percentage 
holds for writers, scenarists, scene designers, 
and theatrical managers. 

These figures were quoted at this historic 
meeting of the craft unions at the Hotel 
Astor. Many remedies were proposed. It 
was finally decided to take a big hall at the 
Metropolitan Museum (hope the location 
is not symbolic) which can hold 600 people, 
and invite everyone with a plan to come 
tell it to the meeting. It will be held some- 
time in January. The press will carry the 
date and detail. These have not been an- 
nounced yet. 

However, at the Astor meeting the fol- 
lowing proposals were suggested in refer- 
ence to playwrights. 

Milton Steifel, who is head of the Sum- 
mer Stock Managers’ Association and who 
himself has been operating a very success- 
ful summer stock company in Ivorytown, 
Connecticut, for twenty years, said: 

“In New York City, there were once 70 
legitimate shows running currently, with 
more than 200 attractions touring nearby, 
and 200 stock companies running every 
night with repertory theatre in this area 
of the East. I have heard the grievances 
today, but haven’t heard anything about 
the cures. We are all dependent on the 
playwright. The playwright today has to 
work in a drugstore or behind a depart- 
ment store counter to keep body together. 
It takes five or six years for a playwright 
to learn his craft, yet everyone in this room 
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is dependent upon the playwright. There 
are 15 playwrights in New York that we 
are all earning our living from, Why don't 
we do something about getting them sub- 
sidized: that will revive the theatre?” 
Then there was Elmer Rice who said: 


“The emphasis at this meeting has been 
too much on the economic aspects of the 
show. I don’t think you can sell plays like 
ice boxes. There is too much emphasis on 
how to sell instead of what we have to sell. 
We've lost sight of the product and how 
to get it. 

“Most people go into the theatre for ar- 
tistic reasons. The creative impulse, not 
the economic reason motivates them. 


“The formation of the Playwrights Com- 
pany sprang from an impulse; we all felt 
a lack of continuity in creativeness. We 
would write a play and then find we had 
to go out in the market place and sell it. 

“A group of us, who all felt the same way 
about this, joined together and formed the 
Playwrights Company. We knew nothing 
about producing. Yet in all the 11 years of 
our operation, we have never been out of 
the black ink. Our profits have not been 
sensational; but we have reaped another 
kind of profits, due to the collective activi- 
ties of the group, the sense of security, the 
certainty that our plays would be produced. 
We worked collectively and it was better 
than going off alone. This was a matter of 
paramount importance to us. 

“Actors and others are harassed by the 
same thing. They can’t get training or job 
security. The constant job hunting, the 
knowledge that your success does not de- 
pend on an artist’s effort, but is due to 
factors over which artists have no control, 
is deadly. 

“This is the only country in the world 
which does not have a permanent theatre 
where people work together and produce 
that amazing skill we marvel at when Eng- 
lish or other European groups come touring 
here. They simply have the opportunity to 
work. We could do as well if we had that 
opportunity. The notion that poverty is 
good for an artist is utter nonsense. We 
must set up organizations that have that 
continuity where artists can create. Then 
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ever, if this word can be applied to them. 

The New York Times has carried five 
articles in November on subsidized theatre; 
it seems to indicate that the Tzmes will sup- 
port such a bill if it is introduced. 

The Times and other newspapers have 
been carrying a lot of mailbag articles from 
readers who are attacking the New York 
critics for sundry reasons. They seem to be 
angry that “9 Cold Men” can make or 
break a play. The answer is that when 
prices are so high, a theatre-goer has to 
shop carefully so his one or two purchases 
a month are the best available. 

The flashiest event of the month was the 
opening of the film “Joan of Arc.” They 
must have allotted 40% of the budget to 
publicity. There are two enormous “spec- 
taculars,” signs on Broadway that run 10 
stories high with all kinds of “play gim- 
micks” to them, They even rebuilt the 
theatre, tearing out everything but the 
walls to modernize the place. At one time 
the stage used to do things that dramati- 
cally. The streets were filled till after mid- 
night watching the grand opening; even 
Miss Ingrid Bergman was trapped 10 blocks 
away from the theatre and couldn’t get 
there before opening curtain. 

The nightclubs are closing right and left. 
Lavish floorshows can’t compensate for big 
prices. 

a * 


And now for the list of producers looking 
for plays. Arthur Pine, a publicity man tells 
us his client, Ann Corio, the strip tease 
actress, is looking for a play in which she 
can display her dramatic charms. She has 
appeared in a lot of leading roles around 
the summer theatres and on the road, 67 
West 44th St. 


Another strip teaser, Gypsy Rose Lee, 
was Called upon by a nightclub to put to- 
gether a show, She put the whole thing to- 
gether all right; but on opening night the 
management wouldn’t pay her her salary, so 
she picked up the panties of all the chorines, 
which she herself had designed and had 
made to order, and left. The girls, after a 
conference, decided that they wouldn’t 
mind going on, but would the police? The 
police came to make sure they didn’t. Mat- 
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ters were straightened out next week, but 
opening night was a brawl, with cocktail 
glasses flying around the room, fights, and 
pandemonium. 

Miss Lee, meanwhile, is looking for a 
play which can star her on Broadway. Write 
her care of La Martinque, 57 West 57th St. 

Another lady of sex, Mae West, has come 
to N. Y. to work on the stage again. She is 
appearing in a revival of “Diamond Lil.” 
She is also reading new scripts. Her office 
is c/o Mark Linder, 165 West 46th St. 

Mike Todd says, now that his new show 
has opened, he is beginning to read scripts 
for another girlie musical—a show with a 
book. Office is 137 West 48th St. 

John Golden, veteran producer, still has 
no Broadway show for this season, 246 
West 44th St. 

Dean Goodman, an astute young man 
who operates summer theatres when the 
season rolls around, is looking for a play to 
do on Broadway. Get him c/o Harald 
Bromley, 214 West 42nd St. 

Oscar Serlin, having launched “Life With 
Mother,” is now ready for another produc- 
tion of a show that would meet his fancy. 
1270 6th Ave. He has unlimited financing 
resources. 

Al Rosen is a very good business mana- 
ger. He got himself a theatre outside of 
New York in Montclair, New Jersey, and 
is showing Broadway some tricks. One is to 
have the stars in his theatre put their foot- 
prints in the cement outside the theatre. 
This brings out the town to watch and be 
propagandized, It is he who thought up the 
idea of having Mae West return to the 
stage, and he sold $30,000 worth of advance 
tickets without any advertising or promo- 
tion. Mostly he does old plays, but he tells 
us he would love to find an original one. 
Write him, Montclair Theatre, Montclair, 
N. J. 

There are some bright youngsters on 
Broadway who go their way slowly and 
methodically, building their reputation on 
excellent work. Richard Stevers, age about 
24, is this kind of fellow. He writes, directs 
and produces. He has run several summer 
theatres successfully. Now he wants to pro- 
duce on Broadway, but is planning to set 
up a winter stock company in Miami. We 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest market open 
to beginning writers, and the only one where you can 
EARN AS YOU LEARN! One of my graduates sells more 
than $100 worth of stories and articles monthly. My special 
course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE JUVENILE 
MAGAZINES teaches everything it is necessary to know. 
Write for terms. Mention Writer’s Digest. 
MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23-D GREEN STREET WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


College Graduate 
Minor Corrections 
35c¢ per 1,000 words—one carbon 
Mimeograph Quotations 


CHARLANA DAVIS 
532 Walnut Ave. Fairmont, W. Va. 














PAPE ABB BPBPBAPPBPPLPL LDAP 
A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
for Authors 


We print, publish and distribute your manuscripts in 
book and pamphlet format. Send for free folder. 


The William-Frederick Press 
Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. 


5 313 West 35th St. New York 1, N. Y. 
WRITECRAFT SERVICE 


(Suburban to Chicago) 
Professional revision, criticism, rewriting that will 
do for you what you probably cannot do for 
yourself—help you sell your stories. Information 
free. 


Peed ad ada 








Steger Illinois 


EXPERT MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Accurate, neat work promptly done. Ribbon copy on 
bond paper, free. Order extra services, punctuation, 
etc., if desired. Mailed flat. 50c per thousand words. 
Work done to please you. 


DOLORES BOWERS 
714 N. 21st Place Phoenix, Arizona 


GHOSTWRITER 


Nineteen years experience in mending writing for 
marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it for 
you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Corres- 
pendence requires return postage. Natalie Newell, 
2964 Aviation, W.D., Miami 33, Fla. Author 
of HOW TO PLOT AND WHY, Postpaid. $1.00. 


a FAST MIND 


Copyrighted ““‘THINKING-ALPHABET” can help you 
FIND YOURSEEF; develop your Creative Ability; 
Improve Speech and Personality; uncover Hidden 
Opportunities and Earning Power. Free Folder, 
write to Frank Tibolt, 6258D N. 4th St., Phila., Pa. 





























YOUR SONG POEMS 


Set to Music and Recorded by Professional Artists 
GET THE FACTS FIRST 


Write today for free booklet ‘‘Getting Ahead In 
Songwriting’ and our attractive offer. 

SONG SERVICE, DEPT. 4 
331 West 46 St. New York 19, N. Y. 
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Beginners 
Only 
ah 


N THE [5th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected group 
of students in its Beginner's Individual 
Course in Short Story Writing. Experi- 
enced students or writers with a good 
record of MS sales are not eligible. A 
monthly group of sincere students will be 
accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 

in Writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smooth- 
paper magazines. They WILL, however, 
understand a few secrets of professional 
writing, and be able to compose good 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 
inquiries. 


We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


Name 





*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 











recommend him to you; send him your 
script for a tryout in Miami, c/o Ashley 
Hotel, 157 West 47th St., N. Y. C. 


Norman Rose and David Heilweil have 
split from the organization, which they 
helped found, New Stages Inc. Internal dis- 
sentions, They have set up their own pro- 
ducing organization and are reading plays. 
New office is 119 East 57th St. 


New Drama Inc., a cooperative group 
that puts on progressive plays, now num- 
bers about 50 strong. Very smart people 
and very talented. They are raising $50,000 
by selling shares at $10 each and plan to 
put on three plays. Send them your plays 
if they have social significance. 17 West 
24th St. 


Recently we’ve come across an agent who 
seems to work very hard and does many 
admirable things for her clients, For ex- 
ample, she presented an audition for back- 
ers at a cocktail party, which she paid for 
herself, so as to raise money for the play- 
wright’s play. That’s the way an agent wins 
our sympathy. Her name is Bertha Klaus- 
ner, 130 East 40th St. 


Phoenix Play Contest 
Sirs: 

The Phoenix Little Theater, now in its 27th 
season, is sponsoring a nationwide play-writing 
contest with an award of $100 for the winning 
playwright. 

The play will be produced by us in May. Both 
professional and non-professional writers are 
eligible, and the competition closes January 15, 
1949. 

Rules for the contest are as follows: 


The play submitted must be heretofore unpro- 
duced; it must be an original, full-length play. 
Manuscripts should be typewritten and return 
postage and the playwright’s name and address 
should accompany each script. 

An individual may submit as many plays as 
desired, but no short-story or book adaptations 
will be considered, nor are musical and dance 
dramas acceptable. All rights, with the exception 
of the rights for the May, 1949, production in 
Phoenix will remain with the author. 

The Phoenix Little Theater assumes no respon- 
sibility in the event a manuscript is lost or 
destroyed. 

Address entries to: 


The Contest Play Committee, 
Phoenix Little Theater, 
Phoenix, Arizona 
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BOOKS 


catalogues, WRIT. 


After a cone Faye ef over a score of publishers’ book 


to its readers. at che selected make interesting reading and are 
authoritative. All are sold on @ money-back guarantee. 


recommends the following books 





GRAMMAR AND REFERENCE 


Ast of Plain Talk...........00-- $2.50 
Flesch 

Concise Oxford Dictionary. ..... 3.50 
Fowler 

pence ee 5.00 
*hilip Wittenberg 

Desk .~) SaUNY. - Scie miei Ss 

Don’t Say : ee 
John %, ‘Opdy ck 

English Grammar Simplified. .... 1.50 
James C. Fernald 

2 eae 3.75 
John P, Opdyck 

Manual of Co right Practice... 3.00 
Margaret Vic cholson 

Protection and Marketing of 

Literary Property............. 3.75 

Philip Wittenberg 

Roget’s Thesaurus.............. 1.50 

_ pl Boo! paodepisoeeag 2.50 

e ‘‘Sophisticate ee" 

Book 2.50 
The Substitute for “Very” .. 2.50 
ree and Prison Slang. . 1.00 

D. Freese 
®. and Abusage............. 3.75 
Eric Partridge 
Webster’s Dictionary............ 1.50 
eS eee 3.00 
Adams 
Peer Tree 1.00 
Ambrose Bierce 
CARTOONING 
The Art of Cartooning. . . 1.00 
Thorndike 
The Secrets of Cartooning...... 1.00 
Thorndike 
DETECTIVE WRITING 
Art of the Mystery Story........ 5.00 
Howard Haycroft 
Modern Criminal Investigation. . 3.50 
Soderman & O’Conne 
Mystery Fiction. ...........0.00- 2.50 
Marie Rodell 
Writing Detective & Mystery 
DEE oy svat cneaesaekesnene 2.75 
Burack 
JUVENILE WRITING 
Juvenile Success Secrets......... 2.00 
Will Herman 
Writing for Children............ 2.50 
Berry & Best 
Writi uvenile Fiction. ........ 2.50 
Whitney : 
Writing the Juvenile Story....... 2.00 
Halli 

MAGAZINE ARTICLE WRITING 

The Magazine Article........... 3.50 
Crawford 

Magazine Article Writing....... 3.25 
Brennecke 

Technique in Article Writing. ... 3.00 

po Bailey 
Writes and Selling Special 
Feature Articles. .............. 4.65 
Helen M. Patterson 
MARKETS 

Editor & Publisher Newspaper 

Syndicate Section............- .50 
SN NE, sonic wsseecitneses 1.75 
Writer’s Market. ............00 3.50 

Mathieu & Jones 
NOVEL WRITING 
Craft of Novel Writing......... 2.75 
urack 
Technique of the Novel......... 3.50 
Uzze 
Why Write a Novel...........- 3.00 
3.50 


Woo at 
Writing Novels to Sell.......... 
L. D’O 





PLAY WRITING 


How to Write a Play........... 2.50 
ne. 
Playwriting for Broadway....... 2.00 
Leo Shull 
Pointers on vlageeaaing Mea giee 2.00 
Josephine Niggh 
Technique of Screenplay 
I oc akracen orrece ous 3.50 
Vae 
re 3.00 
Rowe 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Analysis of ~. Short Short Story 1.00 


Wycliffe Hil 

101 yl, Used and Abused...... 1.25 

Plottin _ to Have a Brain _ 
Woodie Rapromenecsnecrnrsay P 

a er eee 25.00 
Wm. Wallace Cook 

Story Plotting Simplified. ....... 2.50 

eat 

36 Dramatic Situations......... 2.00 
Georges Polti 

Writers: Let’s Plot. ............. 2.50 
Mildred 1. Reid 

POETRY 

An Editor Looks at Poetry...... 2.00 
Stanton A. Coblentz 

Art and Technique of Writing 

ERE GE ree iat 

Clement Wood 

Complete Rhyming Dictionary... 2.00 
Clement Wood 

First Principles of Verse........ 2.00 


Robert Hillye 
How to Revise Seer Own Poems 1.25 
Anne Hamilton 
oo, Principles of Verse........ 
Anne Hamilton 
Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 3.50 


Clement Wood 
Verse Writing Simplified........ 1.50 
Robert Kk. Buell 
Walker’s Rhyming Risin 2.50 
bat se and Selling Greeting 
| AE eee 1.00 
June Barr 
Writing Light Verse............ 2.00 
Richard Armour 
RADIO WRITING 
Do’s and Don’ts of Radio 
_, TSE 1.00 
Ralph Rogers 
How to iyeck one Write for 
dio . VES eee 3.50 
Alice Keith 
How _ to Write for Television.... 2.75 
Doug Alian 
More by Corwin............... 3.00 
Norman Corwin 
Pointers on Radio Writing...... 2.00 
Josephine Niggli 
Radio Comedy: How to Write 
ee 6.00 
Art Henley 





Professional Radio Writing 
Albert R. Crews 

Radio News Writing and Editing 4.00 
Carl Warren 

Radio Writing 
Max Wylie 


SHORT STORY WRITING 
How to Revise Your Own 


DUNES Sic ecuncccbwhaves2c—e% 1.25 
Anne Hamilton 
Let’s Write Short Shorts........ 2.00 
Foy Evans 
Narrative Technique............ 3.00 
Thomas Uzze 
Oe Oe eee 1.00 
obert Turner 
Short Story Writing for Profit... 2.00 
lackiston 
Write the Short Short.......... 3.50 
lwood 
Writers: Try Short Shorts...... 3.00 
Mildred I. Reid 
Writing a Fiction. . . 2.50 
‘amp 
Writing the Short Short Story... 2.50 
Kammerman 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Art of Useful Writing.......... 2.25 
W. B. Pitkins 
eS aa eee 3.50 
Characters Make Your Story.... 3.50 
Maren Elwoo 
a ee ae 1.00 
Beditor’s GUmtes... ....ccccccceces 3.00 
Alfred Dashiel 
Ree rere 2.00 
Sidney Cox 
Let’s Write About You......... 2.00 
Chas. Carson 
Making Manuscripts Salable..... 2.00 
Walter Des Marais 
The Mind in the Making....... 1.50 
J. H. Robinson 
My Last Million Readers....... 3.00 
Emile Gauvreau 
The Process of Creative Writing. 3.00 
Pearl Hogrefe 
TS) OO ear 2.00 
Louis DeJean 
Stories You Can Sell........... 4.00 
L ’Orsay 
Trial and Error..........s0e 3.00 
Jack W “retort 
ee eee 5.00 
Marjorie BS Skillin & 
Robert M. Ga 
wating With Words........... 1.50 
avette 
Wiasaees Help Yourselves........ 2.00 
ildred I, Rei 
Writers: Here’s How.. 1.00 
ildred I, Reid 
Wrnters: Learn to Earn........ 2.50 
Mildred I. Reid 
Writers: Make It Sell.......... 2.00 
Mildred I. Reid 
Weltees, Non-Fiction ........... 3.00 
alter S. Campbell 
The Waking of Fiction......... 3.50 
off man 
Writer’s Paper Kit......... 6.20 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., 


Gentlemen: Please send me the following books prepaid 


Address 
Se 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio 











On orders mailed from Ohio, add 3% for Ohio Sales Tax. 75 
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WRITER'S DIGEST 
( IS FUN TO READ— 


FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enables men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little 
money at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new publi- 
cations that enable writers who are now sell- 
ing their work to sell a lot more of it at higher 
prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about their jobs are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 
WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick writers 


take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's new in 
WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the cent-a- 
word mill long enough to take a look. And 
dewy-eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just HAVE 
to finish their copies before they go back to 
the desk to finish their "best story—so far." 


Come In—The Reading's Fun! 


A six-month subscription ($1.00) is offered 
on our usual money back guarantee. If you 
don't like the third issue, drop us a postcard, 
and we'll refund your money in full. Only a 
publisher with a genuine service to offer can 
make such a guarantee. 





Writer's Digest 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 
Enter my six-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00. 
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Ever Want to Run a Magazine? 
(Continued from page 25) 


but one of them admitted that working on 
Letter was a harrowing experience at first, 
Mrs. McCormick alternately acts like light. 
ning or she will set the magazine aside and 
work for eight months on a $12,000 re 
search analysis of the Kinsey Report, print- 
ing not a word till all the evidence is in. 

Mrs. McCormick can be irascible on oc- 
casion, her sharp cries of anguish disturbing 
the quiet of the editorial offices. She will 
administer correction to a hapless staff 
worker, and then, five minutes later, humbly 
apologize for the brusqueness in her voice. 

She never uses her hands in idle gestur- 
ing and while talking, she pencils neat notes, 
or sketches people and nearby objects, Talk- 
ing with her is difficult. She’s never still. 
In the crowded library of over 2000 vol- 
umes at Letter’s editorial offices, she’s up 
and down, moving around the homey room, 
searching for a script, a letter, or a book in 
the piles of work on desks and tables. 

She rarely finishes a sentence and jumps 
rapidly from one topic to another in an 
impatient effort to keep up with her think- 
ing. 

Visiting Letter’s editorial offices for the 
first time is a pleasant surprise. There’s 
little about the building except a small sign 
on the recessed door to distinguish it from a 
beautiful old Spanish residence. Located 
on a quiet street adjacent to the University 
of Arizona campus, it is a low, rambling 
hacienda with a quaint patio in the center. 

The office was once a duplex apartment 
and the two kitchenettes remain unchanged. 
The front half contains the business offices 
where desks and file cabinets take up so 
much space, there’s scarcely room to walk 
past several comfortable old chairs. Three 
or four girls work in each room and before 
the visitor can sit down, someone must 
apologetically move a pile of correspond- 
ence, scripts or a stack of pictures. 


One staff worker’s job is to produce 
orange juice or tea at 3 P.M. The office 
being near the college, and four of the staff 
being faculty wives, they often eat lunch 
there. Huge mirrors framed in bamboo, 
paintings by Waldo Peirce, and vivid color 
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shemes make interesting rooms for the 
business staff. Eleven big filing cases in 
Venetian blue, two decorated with sayings 
fom Confucious in Chinese, match blue 
desks. 

The visitor passes from this part of the 
building into the patio. Paved with Mexi- 
can square tile, and with its shrubs, flowers 
and bamboo, the patio is something that 
takes one out of this world and is breath- 
takingly beautiful even to people who have 
spent years in the Southwest. It is here that 
Mrs. McCormick entertains as many as 80 
persons at luncheons. 

There have been two associate editors 
of Letter. The first was the 82-year-old 
Ida Tarbell. The second was the 23-year- 
old Mrs. James Stewart Douglas, daughter- 
in-law of Lewis W. Douglas, U. S. Ambas- 
sador to Great Britain. 

Josef von Eiser, an Austrian scholar and 
naturalized American citizen, researches 
foreign affairs. Justine Getty, wife of an 


the University of Chicago, has been manag- 
ing editor for six years. Mrs. Truman Al- 
bertson, formerly of New York, is general 
manager and public relations executive. 
Part of her job is the planning and handl- 
ing of Letter exhibits, such as those on 
Schweitzer, at various conventions. An im- 
portant staffer is Mary Cloud, Mrs, Mc- 
Cormick’s private secretary. Rosemary 
Royer, who ran the educational exhibits at 
the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, is a 
new staff member. 

In 1937, Mrs. McCormick converted a 
small garage, which is a part of Letter’s 
present offices, into a tiny Episcopal chapel 
which she called “The Chapel of the Wan- 
dering Scholars.” It opens off the street 
and is kept open for the benefit of university 
students or any passersby. Since the open- 
ing of an Episcopal student center at the 
university, it has been renamed, “The Little 
Chapel of All Nations.” 

For a spell of about two months in 1947, 
most of the staff took 30 minutes out every 
morning for a period of Bible reading. The 
chapel is too small for pews. The staff sits 
on the floor. One member reads a chapter 
from the Bible, King James edition; the 
next reads the same chapter in the Ronald 
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WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


HE very next time you receive a rejected 

manuscript send it to us. Find out why 
your manuscript was rejected. Certainly there 
was a reason. It wasn’t sent back for fun. 


We will carefully read your manuscript and 
tell you point blank why your script was re- 
jected, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must be changed, where it may be sold, and 
how it can be bettered. You will find our 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 
eminently satisfactory. 


For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most 
important division. It’s our business to help 
writers sell. We know the current magazine 
market trends and we know how to make you 
understand where your faults are and how 
to correct them. 

If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST, do so this month. Send us your manu- 
script, and, if you wish, the rejection slip of 
the last magazine to which you sent it. Our 
fees are most reasonable. We guarantee satis- 
faction. Most of our criticism checks are made 
out for less than ten dollars, a small sum to 
find out information that may prove invalu- 
able to you. 

Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problem. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write TODAY. 





The rates for a complete, constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific 
market information about our own indi- 
vidual manuscripts are: $1.25 for each 1000 
words. Thus, the fee for criticizing 5,000 
words is $6.25. After 5,000 words, the fee 
is 75¢ for each additional thousand words. 
Above 10,000 words, the fee is 60c for each 
additional thousand. Verse five cents the 
line; minimum, $1.00. 


Free report on typed novels. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th St. Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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Ghosting that Stands out 


One of my ghosted novels is a top seller in re- 
= ligious book stores. Two other books have sold 
10,000 copies. Consideration reading of your idea 
$1.00. Criticism if | do not accept. Extra charge 
for detailed work. 

"Writing for a Living,"' 207 pages, cloth $2.50 


"How to Publish Profitably,'" paper ois ee 
“Atomic Short Story Technique,"" paper 1.00 


RICHARD TOOKER 
P. O. Box 148 Phoenix, Ariz. 


LITERARY TYPING 


Beginners find understanding helpfulness in my intelli- 
ent service. Professionals come to me again and again 
ete my service is adequate and cooperative. And my 
fees are a snug fit for even a lean pocketbook! Rates 
start at 35c per M. Special assignments solicited. 


ARTHUR F. MEDLYN 
47 Dorchester Ave. Pittsfield, Mass. 




















Are You Floundering for Lack of 
LITERARY GUIDANCE? 


CONSULT US NO OBLIGATION 

invite you to submit manuscripts for FREE reading. 
Manuscripts will be gy ae BB oie ptly if found unavailable. 
If accepted they will itted to reliable publisher. 
NE WRITERS WELCOME: 


badges bi CIRCLE-RENSEB PRESS 


Established 1918) 
30 Church St., Suite 439 New York 7, N. Y. 








ROSICRUCIAN Secret Teachings are offered to those 


who seek to use them solely for the perfection of their 
inner faculties, and in the mastering of the daily obstacles 
of life; the International organization of Rosicrucians will 
be happy to receive the requests of those who believe that 
worthiness and sincerity determine the right for one to 
have such wisdom; to them, a copy of The Mastery of 
Life, a fascinating book, will be given without price. Let 
this book guide you to the conservative plan whereby you 
may widen your scope of Personal Power. Simply address 
your letter to Scribe K.S.Z. 


AMORC TEMPLE 


Rosicrucian Park San Jose, California 








Work With Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are 
available to you for individual instruction, advice and 
collaboration. 

Write for Descriptive Folder 


THE WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


= PO EM Set to Music 


We, as one of the oldest and_ best known firms in the 
field of song writing, now offer our music composing 
service to authors of original poems suitable for songs. 
If you have written, or can write a poem on any of 
these subjects: Mother, Home, Love, Sacred, Patriotic, 
Comic, etc., send it to us at once for immediate 
examination. 

Upon receipt of your poem, our interesting proposi- 
tion, together with a very useful Rhyming Dictionary 


will be sent to you, Free. 
25 Woods Selding 


RICHARD BROTHERS “cticcge 1."tn. 






















Knox translation; a third in the Goodspeed 
translation. Discussion ends with ten 
minutes of silence, During services a mem- 
ber of the staff, who is a “free thinker,” 
answers the. telephone. 

Letter is necessarily a limited market and 
the writer wanting to hit its pages had 
better study it carefully. Mrs. McCormick 
frequently gets notes from neophytes who 
disregard the magazine’s dollar price tag 
and request sample copies of the magazine. 

Some fiction is bought, but it must be of 
high literary quality. The formula story is 
unwelcome. Strong, realistic characteriza- 
tion is most important, but a good plot 
along with that is doubly welcome. There 
are no strict taboos other than these she 
outlined : 

“Letter won’t use anything that is sensual 
or expresses hate. That is, it can’t express or 
imply anything unfriendly. Letter is against 
romanticizing fornication and adultery and 
perversions and hate and blackmail and 
murder. The editor is against glamorizing 
them in fiction and movies. We keep them 
out of Letter’s fiction because people imi- 
tate what they see, hear or read. An editor’s 
life is not an easy one. You shut your eyes 
just one minute and the general charm of 
a story gets the wrong idea accepted before 
you realize that under that charm is the 
modern, soft-headed idea that adultery is 
an amiable weakness.” 

Mrs. McCormick is particularly interested 
in how communities tackle problems. Sub- 
mit entire articles. 

Personality sketches, and complete pro- 
files are used, but they have to be sincere 
and detailed. Short verse of exceptional 
quality, and some human interest, or literary 
fillers are used. Reports may be made 
within 24 hours, or scripts may be held as 
long as two months when they are under 
consideration. 

Jack O’Connor, well known in the sports 
magazine field, delights on taking “visiting 
firemen” on a tour of Letter. One such 
visitor was a Canadian journalist. 

“Mrs. McCormick,” O’Connor explained 
with fond pride, “is editor and publisher of 
the damndest magazine you ever saw.” 

“Yes, isn’t it!” the Canadian agreed, 
leafing through a copy. 
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Is P.C. for YOU? 


If you believe in yourself, if you are sincerely anxious to become a consistently selling 
writer in good markets, act now. But act wisely. Use the same good judgment you 
employ when faced with a medical or legal problem. Get experienced assistance. If 
you are tired of failure, the result of hit-or-miss methods, make it a point to investi- 
gate our constructive methods of assisting the aspiring young writer through the 
pitfalls of salable story construction. 

Our PROFESSIONAL COLLABORATION SERVICE guarantees you a 


salable story, which we in turn market for you at no additional cost. 


This 6 Or GUARANTEE aad Your Assurance 


PER RE REREERERRERERERERERERE RE RE RE EE ERE RUE EEE RE RE EREREEESEE EC EEESESERESESESESESEES | 


Guarantee 


If you complete the Professional Collaboration Service and do the work 
and make the payments as provided, and are dissatisfied with the results and 
benefits obtained, your money will be refunded in full upon receipt of written 
notice by registered letter of such dissatisfaction within ten days after com- 
pletion of the work, you agreeing, as a condition of such refund, to return all 
letters and other material sent you, covering the various phases of the work. 
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OUR NATIONALLY ADVERTISED WRITER'S KIT..........$5.00 


(Fully described in the preceding issue of this magazine) 


WE 


In fairness to yourself, send for our remarkable 44-page booklet, “The Truth 
About Literary Assistance,” which is free on request. It gives details of how the 
D’Orsay Service works with writers, and contains vital information, not obtainable 
elsewhere, designed to protect your pocketbook. 

It describes, too, the Criticism and Sales Service, and the Professional Collabora- 
tion Service, which you should investigate if you really want to learn the “tricks of 


the trade” so necessary to success. The terms are surprisingly low and convenient. 
Established 1919 By 


LAURENCE R. D'ORSAY 


AUTHOR "The Profit In Writing" ($4.00); "Writing Novels to Sell" ($3.50); “Landing the Editors’ 
Checks" ($4.00); "Stories You Can Sell" ($4.00); “Mistress of Spears” ($3.50), etc. 


D'ORSAY SERVICE 
KENNETH E. D'ORSAY, Topanga 1, California 
















A Direct Road 
to 


WRITING 
SUCCESS 


HEN YOU SUCCEED as a writer, you do so as the result of 

careful planning. Success is something that doesn’t “just hap- 
pen” to you, and every writer now enjoying “best seller” status had 
his course mapped out before he began. If you are using the trial-and- 
error method to discover for yourself the writing secrets already 
known to us in the craft, you are doing it the hard way. The writer of 
tomorrow must know where he is going today. 





The writers who have attained success under my guidance were 
men and women with the courage to think in terms of achievement. 
They planned nothing small. When you bring your writing problems 
to me, I like to discuss your plans, appraise the quality of your work, 
and see whether there is a ready market for the type of literary 
product you are creating. 

I do not conduct a school; I am not a literary agent. I do provide 
MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM, BLUE PENCILING, STORY RE- 
BUILDING, or whatever your 
individual manuscript may re- 
quire. Write today for my free 


folder entitled “Literary This textbook is an ideal Christmas gift 
for your writer friend. 


$2.00 from Writer's Digest 





“LET'S WRITE ABOUT YOU" 
By Charles Carson 


Help,” and tell me about your 
writing problems. 


CHARLES 











Interviews by Arrangement Only 


601 SOUTH VERMONT, LOS ANGELES 5 











